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FIVE-CENT ART 


HE following article proposes to deal with the effect of 

modern so-called journalism upon the moral sense of 
children. Under the term Journalism is included, the chil- 
dren’s pages in the newspapers, advertisements which spring 
from these sheets, badly illustrated children’s books, and dime 
novels. 

A very brief study will convince both parents and teachers 
that modern education is confronted with a serious problem in 
the shape of yellow journalism. Two points stand out pre- 
eminently in the quantity of cheap literature flooding the market: 
First, that bad qualities, the proneness to weakness and tendency 
to vice in human nature, the representation of which should be 
suppressed, are flaunted and dilated upon; and second, that some- 
one is being made a fool of. Roughly speaking these two 
features comprise the whole of journalistic teaching through 
the medium of the pencil and brush. 

This is the mental food which is spread before our youthfu! 
population and then we wonder sometimes at the flippant tone 
of mind everywhere in evidence. The taste has to be stimulated 
with condiments, while the beef and mutton of every day life can 
only just be swallowed when thus seasoned. Caricature reigns 
supreme from the qualities travestied to the actual forms 
delineated. It is caricature in its worst form, the technical 
part being so full of vulgarity, that there is nothing left to 
admire. 

All ranks of life from President to boot-black play their part, 
child and parent, friends and neighbour alike supply the fool’s 
role. In the case where the parent or guardian is the dupe, the 
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youthful reader is left with the pleasant feeling that to hood- 
wink the powers that be is a truly meritorious act! Illustrations 
of the first point are seen in every comic section of a Sunday 
newspaper, as for instance the smart boy who is overcome by one 
still smarter. 

Material gain results from “going one better” than a neigh- 
bour, and the end justifies the means. Again there is the boy 
who fools his father or the hired man, and shelters himself behind 
his mother’s apron. With variations the illustration goes on, 
the old and feeble are made a target, qualities most desired in the 
world become things of derision, and the ripples from the obnox- 
ious waters of journalism continue to spread. One of the 
commonest series is that of the business man addicted to passing 
flirtations with every pretty girl he meets, and the results of 
such lapses of virtue, which he receives at the hands of his terma- 
gant wife. 

Journalistic art today, invariably seeks to dipict things as 
they should not be, rather than as they should be. Customs, 
habits, and manners not out of keeping with the status 
to which they belong, are played upon until the mention 
of the one or the other, brings to mind a mass of ridicule, 
which has become associated with the custom or habit. 
This is too true in the case of the policeman and the 
Jew, taking well-known instances, the latter perhaps suffering 
the most. 

It is difficult in public schools to endeavor to teach a respect 
for law and order, when at every urchin’s hand lies the paper, 
whereon the policeman representing the law, is shown as a person 
to be tricked and fooled. A common illustration of this last is 
where the boy loafer, always on the lookout for mischief ties the 
whiskers of the country-man to the policeman’s belt, and by so 
doing, when the policeman starts off dragging an unwilling 
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victim, saves the country-man from an accident. Filled with 
joy over his escape from an uncontrolled car, the country- 
man promptly rewards the boy to the disgust of the police- 
man who but for the boy’s joke might have been able to 
claim damages from the road. It is always the boy who is 
rewarded for his mischief and the up-holder of the law, who is 
the tricked one! 

Many evils of a minor character are distinctly traceable to 
this source, such as a distaste for good pictures with an added 
taste for vulgar caricature, and a desire to imitate the style of 
drawing depicted. Since the liberty of the press or rather the 
abuse of it has come to stay, the problem of how to deal with the 
abuse must be considered. 

What can be done toameliorate the conditions described above? 
Recognition of the evil is the first step. Public opinion must be 
directed to the fact of the disease, and preventive measures taken, 
by means of censorship. 

First: Parents and educators should unite in forming a 
censorship over Five Cent Art, and endeavor by every means to 
raise the standard of quality. If a children’s page must exist 
or at least be in evidence, why should not fairy tales, folk-lore 
and similar subjects be used, instead of the rubbish usually pre- 
sented? That the cheapness of a paper often necessitates poor 
color and print is in itself an argument against the encouragement 
of such departments. 

Second: Practical supervision of all reading matter must 
form the main point of the censorship. 

Most parents exercise oversight in regard to their children’s 
book-shelves, and the same care should be extended to literature 
in paper and magazine, The classic barred from the book-shelf 
might as well be left there if the girl reads similar sentiments in 
a “hanging” or “latest divorce” edition. The old adage of lock- 
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ing the door after the steed is stolen, applies very aptly to modern 
carelessness in such cases.* 


Third: Co-operation between school and home must also 
proceed from the censorship, as the work of schools, where all 
that is good morally and artistically, is daily given, suffers con- 
siderably from the presence of Five-Cent Art. 

On all sides the sanctity of life and home are being attacked, 
and a grave responsibility lies today in the hands of American 


men and women who permit such influences to dominate the 
lives of their children. 


AMBROSINE SALSBURY 


Scottsville, Virginia 


*In reply to a suggestion for something constructive along this line, Miss Salsbury 
added the following: 

In regard to the material used I would suggest this for the infantile department. 
Tales such as Puss in Boots, Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, and such stories as lend 
themselves to funny illustrations. While for the older boys and girls, a selection from 
children’s classics would be delightful:—Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, Swiss 
Family Robinson, Masterman Ready, Arabian Nights, ete. These are abridged and used 
in other ways, but perhaps to many children they would be perfectly new and—clean. 
I do not recall if I mentioned before that Mr. Stead in London came nearer putting good 
things within the reach of all, by bringing out with fair illustrations, not colored, a penny 
edition, of several of the above, including the Arthur Legends, so that the books were 
really within the reach of all. Kipling’s first set of ‘‘ Jungle Tales” would be good, too, 
if one could use them 

I was told of a recent article upon this subject in the “Literary Digest,”’ and I 
think there was one on the color subject in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly or 
North American Review. Yours Sincerely, 


AMBROSINE SALSBURY. 
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“HIAWATHA” AS HANDWORK 


LEMENTARY manual training finds one of the deepest 
sources of its strength in adaptability. A “Course” in 
elementary manual training implying that a certain specific pro- 
gression of work is inflexibly and always right and fitting cannot 
be insisted upon without doing violence to true teaching. 

Elementary education is not a canal, to run between fixed 
banks, but a river,—a river with a well-defined channel, indeed, 
but with a tendency to wash away a barrier here, to take up new 
material there, to curve into eddying bays of childlike thought, 
and to accept the tribute of innumerable little streams and springs. 

One spring of interest which the teacher of little children 
may turn to account in manual work is that su, plied by Indian 
life and legend. The study of the American Indian is not simply 
an appreciation of the poetic fancy and childlike simplicity which 
he contributes to our literature, nor is it merely a crude interest 
in his picturesque dress and customs. It is a tardy recognition 
of the poetic, creative spirit which our nation has mistakenly 
crushed rather than fostered. To the comparatively little that 
remains of pure Indian handiwork, the scientist and the artist 
are now giving attention. To lead children to a ready apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the work, and of the patience, skill, industry, 
and poetic feeling of the worker is one of the duties of the teacher. 

It is not the Indian of the Wild West Show who should be 
the centre of interest, but the Indian of Hiawatha legend, the 
Indian of Docas, of Titkala Sa’s appealing tales. 

The teacher will be glad to have the help of the reports of 
the United States Department of Ethnology, of Starr, and of 
Schoolcraft, but the child has enough in having “The Song of 
Hiawatha” and “Docas, the Indian boy of Santa Clara,” or a 
substitute which may seem to the individual teacher more useful. 
“Hiawatha” supplies the poetic, musical, mystic thought of which 
our American children get too little, and “Docas’’ supplements 
with stories of the daily life of the real child. 
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The Indian shops of large cities and the ethnological depart- 
ments of museums provide material illustrative of all the stories 
told, but besides showing the real objects the teacher may arrange 
lessons in making miniature copies of them that in the construc- 
tion the white children may enter more nearly into the spirit of 
the Red children in the work which was their life. One should 





try to make these an incentive to the child to become a worker in 
his turn. 

Building the canoe is a lesson full of manual training pro- 
blems and possibilities, and especially full of interest to the imag- 
inative little worker. In parts of New England, birch bark is a 
possible material for the canoe, but failing this pleasant bit of 
realism, red-brown press board, of the thickness of composition 
book covers, makes an excellent substitute. Paper twine takes 
the place of the “boughs of cedar,”’ raffia sews the bark together 
as well as would “the tough roots of the larch tree.’ 

The pattern given at Figure 1, has been used by many suc- 
cessive classes of little builders. It is five inches long. A templet 
like that shown is given to each child, who traces around it on 
press board or bark the outline of his canoe and cuts it out. The 
holes are better punched by the teacher as the children who gain 
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most from the canoe lesson have usually too little strength to 
expend on using the punch. A long strand of brown or Indian 
red raffia threaded into a number 19, blunt pointed Tapestry 
needle, joins the points A and B. Sew over and over until C D 
are joined then retrace the over and over to A B, “‘so to bind the 
ends together that the water may not enter.” 

Coarse “paper twine,” which is tight twisted paper stock, 
or fine flexible reed is held at the edge of the canoe in place of 
“the bended bows” while the over and over sewing continues 
round the edge back to A B. When E F is reached, over-sew 
down the curve of the end to G H and up again before sewing the 
“bended bow of cedar” to the second side of the canoe. The ends 
should be drawn firmly as this sewing curves the bottom of the 
canoe. Do not fold or bend sharply, lest the curved bottom be 
injured. 

Slow fingered children may omit the rail of paper twine and 
deft ones may make the border more elaborate by stitching in 
and out the holes with another color, dull blue or green. 

As many children as possible should assist in making the 
pattern for the moccasin, “Magic moccasin of deer skin.” A 
cast of a baby’s foot or a docile tot from the Kindergarten, or 
even a big doll, should furnish the model. Each child may have 
an oblong piece of wrapping paper or not too soft newspaper and 
placing the model foot upon this, may fold the back of the heel 
into shape, curve the sides and crush them over, lapping the 
fullness over the toes. The space that is left will suggest the 
necessity for the tongue. From these crude patterns the teacher 
or some deft child should make a composite pattern and reduce 
it to the size desired. Waste bits of leather, cheap chamois skin, 
brown cotton duck, or heavy unbleached cotton cloth will serve 
for the footwear of these make-believe Indians, and the sewing 
can be done with linen thread or with sewing silk. The quicker 
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children can decorate their moccasins by sewing beads upon the 
tongue. 

In making the belts of wampum there need be no make- 
believe at all but the actual copying in miniature of every part 
of an actual Indian occupation. The Indian of today buys his 
beads and his thread of the trader just as we do. The Indian 














uses an open frame or a long narrow board for the foundation 
of his loom for which a good schoolroom substitute is a strip of 
stiff cardboard. The setting up of the warp is simple, see illus- 
tration of both face and reverse of cardboard loom. The weav- 
ing may be done in three ways, according to the government 
reports. The one in which the needle, after slipping a row of 
beads on the following thread, crosses first under and then over 
all the threads of the warp at once, is the simplest in the school- 
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room. Government reports give actual 
patterns. These may be found, too, 
in museums, in the Indian stores, 
and in many of the recently published 
schoolbooks. The children should 
have wide freedom of choice, but the 
simple beauty of the Indian designs 
and color should not be spoiled, nor 
the opportunity for the lesson of 
respect for things of real meaning, 
lost by letting them “invent” patterns. 
One of the most common Indian 
patterns, that of the diamond refers 
to a foe of the Indians, the diamond- 
backed rattlesnake, and is almost in- 
definitely varied. 


For children of the second grade, 
the size of bead designated as Agate is 
suitable, while older children can pro- 
duce work more nearly like that of 
their Indian cousins by using the 
smaller size designated as E. The 
Seed beads are too fine for schoolroom 
use. Rarely more than three colors of 
bead are used in a pattern, including 
the color of the background. 

A belt five beads in width and 
four inches in length will teach its 
little maker many lessons beside those 
of the simple weaving loom upon | 
which it is built. The loom should 


be set up with number 40 grey linen 1 
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thread and the beads woven in with number 60 or 70. When 
the belt is completed, tear away the cardboard loom. After it 
has served its purpose in the schoolroom the belt may be sewed 
upon a double piece of ribbon to harmonize with its barbaric 
colors and used as a fob by an appreciative sister. 

If the children are interested in Docas’s people or in the 
people of “‘Wigwam Stories,” the weaving of a rug or blanket 
will seem a natural step after the needle weaving work of the belt. 

The simpler the loom the better. The dull red of a good 
old Navajo blanket cannot be matched in double Germantown 
or in Scotch wool, but a good dark red can be bought in either 
material, and with black wool and white, of the same kind, a 
really Indian-like effect can be produced. Three or four looms 
may be set up and a few rows woven by each child during the 
reading lessons. 

Much good work in manual training can be incidental and 
individual. Some child will be interested in Hiawatha’s bow 
and arrows and will gladly make a bow of four inches of reed, 
of any size larger than number 3, strung with stout linen thread; 
arrows of reed will really fly, especially if feathered by careful 
fingers with bits of a discarded quill from the big sister’s hat. 

Another child will wish to make a papoose cradle. Hiawatha’s 


“linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews,”’ 


was but the Algonquin way of fashioning these queer cocoons. 
Each tribe has its own kind of cradle. 

One of the simple cradle’s shown in the Plate is made of 
birch bark, heavy cardboard or thin wood. Holes are punched 
with an awl or with scissors to admit the number 3 reeds or twigs 
which form the head screen to which is attached the string of 
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beads or other playthings of the little papoose. The small brave 
himself, a doll or a peanut, as the case may be, wrapped in a blanket 











made of chamois, old kid glove or bit of flannel, is attached to his 
cradle by means of lacing strings passed through holes in the bark. 
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The Apache makes a cradle easily copied in miniature, figure 
5. A ten-inch piece of stout reed, number 5 or 6 is tied firmly 
into a circle and after being softened by soaking, the shape is 
modified into a long curve having the diameter of the semi-circle 
at one end larger than thatat the other. Tying tightly will accom- 
plish this. This leather strip 
that holds the papoose is 
shaped as shown in figure 4, 
and is folded over, sewed to 
the reed and laced across the 
papoose. 

The wicker cradle is not 
too hard for a little basket 
maker. Two of the long up- 
rights should be of larger reed 
than the rest as the cradle, 
papoose and all rests upon 
them. The weaving is of raw 
hide or raffia. 

Bits of leather, cloth, card- 
board, these help to make real 
the abundant pictures. A clay papoose, neatly rolled and tucked 
up in pink calico, and carefully strapped with a shoe lacing to a 
cradle back of cardboard is a choice possession of the teacher 
for whom it was made. 

Ten inches of round reed, number 4 or 5 makes the frame 
of the snow-shoe (see Plate A). Soaked in warm water for a 
few moments or in cold for half an hour it may be bent into 
shape. Tie at once and firmly with chamois, raw hide or lacing, 
leaving one end of the string long enough to knot in the semblance 
of the filling of a real snow-shoe. Three times across will fill 
sufficiently a shoe of the dimensions suggested. 
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The baskets resemble those of the Apache Indians. The 
coil is of paper twine sewed with raffia in black or brown with 
orange or Indian red with green or blue. 

The carrying buckets are indicated by the illustration, figure 
6, but are much more difficult than any of the rest of the work. 
They must be carefully curved and fitted, and sewed with stout 


——_—— {[— — \ 
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thread. The handles are of thread and hang upon little forked 
twigs,—or bent pins—suspended by strings from the yoke. 

The “picture writing” is from the chapter of that name in 
“The Song of Hiawatha’’ and affords a delightful and valuable 
lesson. All the things made by the children increase in interest 
as they are contributed temporarily to the establishment of an 
Indian encampment. The green spot chosen by the tribe may 
be represented by a half yard of coarse green flannel or cartridge 
paper, failing the soft green moss which is the prettiest substitute 
for turf. A bit of looking-glass is the lake upon the calm water 
of which the canoes will rest. Irregular little twigs make wintry 
trees, bits of evergreen the “black and gloomy pine trees,’’ “‘the 
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firs with cones upon them,”’ all firmly supported by clay roots. 
The setting of the scene thus provided, wigwams are clearly 
required. Five or more stout twigs set into holes punched in a 
circle in a cardboard foundation, and tied together at the top, 
make the frame of the wigwam. Burlaps, unbleached cotton 
cloth, duck or even coarse meat paper cut in a circle and opened 
on a radius, make good covering. On this may be painted 
the totem of the tribe and other picture writing indicative 
of the prowess of the owner. Little wigwams having frame- 
work of toothpicks and covering of cotton cloth can be 
pitched very quickly if it is necessary to occupy the site of the 
village in haste. 

The size of the moccasins contributed may be out of pro- 
portion to the papoose, who in turn may be far too large to live 
in the wigwam. The belt of wampum will be longer than the 
canoe, and the bow and arrows as tall as the trees. The rug may 
be larger than the wigwam, the snow shoes larger than the canoe. 
But in making these things which are incongruous only in size, 
the child is learning the use of pattern and template, learning 
to measure, to fold, cut, sew, weave, and knot, besides the in- 
numerable other lessons which the good teacher of manual train- 
ing will include in each bit of the work. 

Each teacher will present each thing in her own way. The 
children will get from making any given object much or little 
education, much or little training, according as the teacher sees 
the possibilities of that object, and its connections with the child’s 
interests, manual and mental, with his acquired knowledge, and 
his increased power. 

This interest in the Indian and his industries can rise into 
valuable elementary manual training or it can descend into mere 
“busy work.” If the pilot remember that her teaching is as a 
river, and aims to keep her precious craft in a part of the stream 
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which is moving healthily onward, and is not caught in the stag- 
nant water of unintelligent copying and repetition, she will find 
that these notes of what has been done are but a suggestion of 
what pleasures and problems await her in the Hiawatha country. 


ELIZABETH J. WOODWARD 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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HISTORIC HOUSES.-—IV. 
MOUNT VERNON 


ASHINGTON’S beautiful home is here shown on the side 

that overlooks the view of the river. Washington in- 

herited this house from his brother in 1752. The estate has many 

acres and the various out-buildings including negro quarters, formed 

a model establishment for conducting all the home industries 

necessary to the life of a gentleman of the day. 

The view chosen in the sketch brings out the rhythmic 
beauty of the series of pillars as seen in perspective. 

Note the distribution of the values. The largest dark in the 

nearer tree mass is formed of coarser and freer lines than the others. 
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The transparency of the shadow beneath the veranda comes only 

with nice regard for value and for direction and quality of line. 
The lattice balustrade around the roof of the veranda is 

suggested by showing glimpses of roof and trees behind. Scarcely 
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any detail is picked out. While fine detail in architecture is one 
of its charms, in a sketch of this size most of it must be omitted 
in favor of the simple dignity of the masses. 


THE NORTH CHURCH TOWER 


From this tower were hung the signal lanterns on the night 
of the 18th of April 1775. Longfellow has immortalized the 
incident in the poem, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

This church is interesting also as an example of Colonial 
church architecture. Its spire in common with many others 
of the period reflects the spirit of the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren who has been called the “father of the American Colonial 
style.” To see that Wren’s London steeples are the prototypes 
of those of the colonies one needs but to look at pictures of such 
churches as St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Brides, and others. 

A stern simplicity marks this colonial structure, but it has 
dignity and beauty of proportion. The sketch while omitting 
details preserves the main proportions. It is vignetted so that 
nothing may detract from the steeple which is the subject of 
the drawing. The direction of lines is to be carefully noted. 
While the general direction of those forming the shade side of 
the spire follow the perspective, other lines of another direction 
on the front prevent monotony of handling. These oblique lines 
are balanced by the sky lines drawn in opposite direction behind 
the tower. The very sketchy treatment of the suggested houses 
in the lower part of the sketch should be noted and its reason 
appreciated. 


JAMES HALL 


Ethical Culture Schoo! 
New York 
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A HELPFUL LIBRARY 


HE comment made to me by many persons at the close of 
Mr. Dana’s address before the teachers of the Manual Arts 
in Brooklyn last June, was, ‘“‘Aren’t you fortunate to work in a 
city with such a librarian and with such help and support from a 
public library.”” There is no doubt of the appreciation felt and 
there is also no reason why other places either large or small 
should not receive like help from a similar source. The Newark 
Public Library has a large assembly room on its fourth floor, 
seating about four hundred, where meetings of teachers are held 
by supervisors or for any purpose which is educational; it has 
two other large rooms whose walls are hung with screens which 
are used for exhibitions; it has a large reference department of 
art and other reference books but besides these advantages which 
may be found in a large city only, there are many means of help 
which may be had in a smaller place. It is the spirit rather than 
the size of the library that is needed. 

One of the greatest helps is a collection of pictures made 
for the use of teachers in illustrating any subject to their classes. 
This collection includes over twenty thousand pictures mounted 
and unmounted and is arranged according to subjects. If a 
teacher is giving a talk upon Millet she applies to the library and 
those in charge send to her classroom a collection of reproduc- 
tions of many of Millet’s paintings. If in connection with the 
geography work she asks for pictures of Paris, the frigid zone or 
the cultivation of cotton she receives at the time when it is to be 
used a goodly collection of illustrative matter. If the pupils in 
one of the higher grades are to write a composition on the Panama 
Canal the teacher sends a note to the library a day or two in 
advance and when the pupils go there for reference material the 
books or magazines dealing with the particular phase which 
they are to study are ready for them. In writing upon a many 
sided subject there is a vast amount of time and energy saved by 
this co-operation. 
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The Children’s Room with its fifteen thousand books is a 
veritable store-house of pleasure. A bulletin-board is used for 
the display of drawings made in the public schools. These are 
furnished by the drawing supervisor, and by those in charge of 
the children’s room are changed every three or four days. A 
group of interested children may always be found before this 
board gaining inspiration and help from others’ work or proud 
and delighted at finding a piece of their own. 

In other subjects beside the drawing does this department 
help the schools. In the fall on a long table are arranged many 
jars containing varieties of seed pods and often through the year 
the flowers of the month are kept where the students of botany 
may study them. As the season calls for them, pictures illustrat- 
ing some period in history as the Thanksgiving story, Lincoln, 
Washington, the history of the state or city; or pictures and 
specimens showing the manufacture of some product as silk, 
knit goods, or book binding is shown. In speaking of one of 
the ladies in this department a short time ago a small boy said, 
‘She is the little lady who knows everything,” and it is not surprising 
that such an opinion should have been gained where the constant 
effort is to help the little people in as many ways as possible. 

The children’s room is accessible however to a very small part of 
the forty thousand young people in the city. It is well patronized 
but many children live too far away to make personal visits possible. 
The teachers however found that they were able to get for their pupils 
any book in the library as long as the supply lasted and this gave rise 
to the forming of individual libraries which are now found in over 
two hundred class-rooms. A teacher visits the library, looks over 
the books and selects the group—usually forty volumes, often fifty 
—which she would like. The books selected are sent to the class- 
room in a convenient case with a list of them which can easily 
be used by the teacher as a record of those she lends. 
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Assistants from the library visit the teachers having; these 
collections as frequently as possible; answer inquiries, change 
any or all of any set at the teacher’s request, and help by brief 
talks to the pupils to keep before them the fact that the whole 
library, of which their little branch is only a sample, is at their 
disposal. The selection of these individual libraries is made 
largely with the pupils’ interests in mind but this may be supple- 
mented by books which are of general use in the classroom. 
Some include in their lists a few books for adults and lend them 
to the parents of their pupils through the latter. This custom 
looks forward to the time when every school building shall be a 
branch of the library with a collection of books suitable for the 
people in its vicinity. 

In the high school there is a branch of over three thousand 
volumes, with current periodicals, and a librarian. To this are 
added about two hundred volumes each year. Once a month 
the library sends to the school buildings a list of interesting articles 
of educational import telling in which magazine each may be 
found. It also sends occasionally lists of books relating to certain 
topics as history, geography, or science, thus keeping the busy 
teacher in touch with the latest thought and saving her much 
time by this gleaning. 

It would be difficult to exhaust the list of ways in which the 
Newark Library bestows help upon the schools. Libraries 
and schools working side by side may do much for the 
uplift of a town or city. No one doubts that a country must 
be moulded and trained through the education of its people, and 
through the schools the library may reach the young and 
exert its strongest influence. 


MABEL J. CHASE 


Assistant Supervisor of Drawing 
Newark, New Jersey 














SKETCHING TREES IN PEN AND INK 


-aufitbli bs i. " EW more interesting subjects for 
r. Sigs Ty pen and ink expression can be 
\ /. found than trees and foliage; but, 
Aon. unless the tree’s growth and char- 
acter are studied in successive 
stages—that is, by drawing sprays 
of foliage, twigs, or tree trunks, it 
will be found to be a rather com- 
plex subject. A drawing of a tree 
should not only look like a tree but 
a certain type of a tree whose char- 
acteristics and name shall be 
recognized. 

To the student of nature the 
various evergreens known as conifers appeal very strongly for 
representation. So varied are their forms even in one species 
that sometimes two trees of the same kind growing under 
different climatic conditions are totally unlike. Take for 
example the cedar tree, in a favorable environment it assumes 
a dense, conical shape; but near the sea coast where the winds 
blow continuously it changes its order of growth entirely. There 
it flattens out its boughs and assumes a horizontal or an umbrella 
like effect. In this guise it offers less resistance to the wind. 
The Japanese have methods of dwarfing trees and training them 
to assume all sorts of grotesque shapes but it is not an idea that 
man has created. Nature has been working along this line on a 
gigantic scale for ages. One has but to visit certain places on the 
Atlantic or Pacific coast to see the results of this work. 

On the marshes of Wildwood, New Jersey which have been 
favorite sketching grounds for artists on more than one occasion 
may be seen some of these “Japanesque” cedars. They stand 
out clearly silhouetted against the sky or the level greenness of 
the marshes—some solitary and gaunt and rheumatic looking, 
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others in more sociable groups forming numerous “bits” for 
compositions that never fail to please the eye. 

Nowhere, perhaps can more interesting examples of ever- 
greens be found than on the coast of Monteray in California. 
They are the famous Monteray Cypresses, a species of trees closely 
allied to the cedar. The most striking of all these trees are “‘The 





Sentinel” and the “‘Ostrich.”” This latter is formed by two trees 
standing apart from the others and so interlacing and interming- 
ling their foliage as to produce, at a little distance the effigy of a 
grotesque and gigantic bird taking a big stride across country (1). 
These trees stand on a bluff overlooking the rocks and booming 
surf of the Pacific in grim isolation, serving as a perennial sub- 
ject for painters and photographers. 

It is obvious that before attempting to draw evergreen trees 
in pen and ink, one should first size up the subject carefully mak- 
ing a light pencil outline of the masses of foliage, the trunk and 
branches, noting such twigs that stand out clearly and lighter 
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against the darker masses. The shadows had better be inked 
in first using strong solid blacks when the occasion demands. 
If this be carefully done much of the character of the subject will 
immediately assert itself and the high lights and middle tones 
will take care of themselves. While expression in lines is largely 
a matter of individual “feeling,’’ 
yet there are certain rules which 
the student may resort to in order 
‘ to express himself. Allowing 
the lines to follow the surface, is 
a pretty good rule to follow; but 
let there be variety in the thick- 
ness of the lines as well. The 
foliage of the cypress is dense, 
dark and “choppy” and to my 
mind looks best rendered in a 
wavy line by working the pen in 
every direction, thus making a 
succession of loops heavier and 
denser in the shadows and lighter 
and looser in the lights. 

It is an excellent plan before sketching a tree itself to make 
a few studies of sprays of foliage in masses, and sprays with cones 
for details, such, for example as this spray of a Cedar of Lebanon 
and cone (2). The Norway spruce is a tree that is very common 
in parks and gardens and sprays of foliage with cones attached 
are readily obtainable. Pin a spray against a white background 
(I have for this purpose a stretcher covered with white muslin) 
and place it near a window in order to get good light and shade 
effects upon the subject. Use a medium soft pencil and a good 
sized piece of bristolboard—that known as Strathmore is excellent 
for the purpose. First sketch in the twig then the main masses 
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of foliage and the cones. The representation of the scales of 
the cones (3) always presents a serious problem to the student. 
Study first the geometrical arrangement of them and outline 
this in pencil then with the pen suggest rather than literally draw 
out each scale. Let the lines make a tint, which when placed 
rightly will express an edge. The same rule will apply to the 
treatment of the needles. Pay more attention to those that are 
seen in detail than to those receding into the background. A 
quick movement of the hand in making 
the pen strokes is always advisable. It 
gives a look of smappiness, vigor and 
crispness to the work. These qualities | 
lacking in a pen sketch, it will have a life- 
less, uninteresting look. ' 

The various conifers as the pines, hem- 
locks, larches, spruces, not to forget holly 
and mistletoe and English ivy, offer fascin- 
ating subjects during the winter months when other subjects are 
not available. Such studies of cones and foliage are invaluable to 
the students taking designing or to those taking up the study 
of botany. 

I have the students in my classes use only three kinds of 
pens Gillott’s 303, 404, and 170. We have a number of each 
kind, using a new pen for fine strokes and another that has be- 
come more flexible by constant use for the stronger and heavier 
lines. We also use a small camel’s hair brush that comes to a 
good point for strong solid blacks. 





WILLIAM S. RICE 
High School, Stockton, California 








ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
MAY 
REPRESENTATION AND DESIGN 


EAUTY is the real topic in May. Read the introductory 
paragraphs in last month’s Outline, and have that outline 
in mind when following this one. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Draw the most familiar spring flowers, in 
color. 


Let the children make a whole set of colored “photographs,” each under 
its own cover. Decide on the size of page required for a photograph of Miss 














Buttercup or Mr. Dandelion, and cut the paper twice that size so that when 
folded in the middle one part will form the cover. The illustration at A shows 
the outside of the cover and the third page of the folio,—the portrait, “as natural 
as life,’? of Miss Buttercup. This picture was made by Emil Palmer, Anoka, 
Minn. Let one group of children try one flower and another another. Have 
the finished folders of uniform size. The portraits may be made on drawing 
paper and then mounted on the third page of a gray folio, or of a colored folio 
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(provided it is of the right color,—a color which does not rival the colors of the 
flower). 

SECOND YEAR. Draw spring flowers in color, as illustra- 
tions for nature papers. 


Make the drawings on sheets of appropriate size and shape (See Plate B), 
and then mount each on the third page of a folio, having pages of the right size 
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and color to look well. On the cover of this folio may be written the name of 
the flower and a brief statement of where it grew, when it appeared, etc., all 
neatly arranged within a margin line. 


THIRD YEAR. Draw spring growths such as sprouting 
seeds, catkins, buds, flowers, etc. 


Make the drawings on sheets of appropriate size and shape (See Plate B*) 
and make each the subject of a lesson involving the writing of an appropriate 
quotation, or a descriptive paragraph or two. The paper might take the form 
of an eight paged folder made by folding and cutting a sheet as shown at C. 
With title page outside, drawing used as frontispiece (on the fourth page), text 
on the fifth and sixth pages, with seventh and eighth pages blank, forming the 
back cover. Such a pamphlet requires no binding. 


*Plate B is made up of prize drawings from last year’s contests, second and third year 
work. 1, By W. B., town not given; 2, By H. W. R., Plymouth; 3, By Forrest Whitaker, 
Braintree; 4, By H. B. A., Plymouth; 5, By Doris Dowdell; 6, By Roger Wolcott, E. Long- 
meadow; 7, By Hilda Johnson, Braintree, Mass. 
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INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR. Make drawings from blossoming plants, 
in water color, and simplified forms of such plants, easy to repeat. 


Last month the pupils of this grade learned to make borders, surface 
patterns, etc., by repeating simplified animal forms. This month they are to 














be lead to see that the flowers furnish forms which may be repeated to make 
pleasing patterns in a similar way. Let them first draw the flowers as they 
appear, using any convenient medium. Let them compare various drawings 
of the same plant and see which position of the flower or leaf is most character- 
istic. A side view of a violet, for example, suggests the violet, even when it 
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is poorly drawn, much more readily and strongly than does a front view. Hav- 
ing decided upon the most descriptive view, let them try to represent that view 
with the fewest possible strokes of the brush, as shown at D.* Two values may 
be used, one for flowers, and one for leaves. Practice repeating these rapidly 
in borders, centers and surface patterns, painting all the stems first, then all 
the petals having one position, then all having another position, etc., through- 
out the pattern. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make studies of the spring flowers and 
from them derive rosets of pleasing shape. 

The making of the booklet on Rosets, spoken of last month, may proceed 
as follows: Take two sheets of drawing paper, 9 x 12 inches, and fold them to 
make pages 6x g inches. These will ultimately be bound with thread to make 
an eight paged booklet. Rule margin lines on each page, 1-2 inch from the 
top and sides and 3-4 inch from the bottom. The first page shall be the Title 
page, neatly written and well spaced. See plate E. The second shall be left 
blank for the present. On the third (the first of the second folio) we will paste 
the best of our square rosets, made last month, and below it we will tell about 
rosets and how to make them. See plate E, 3. On page four we will make 
drawings in pencil, tinted with watercolor, of the front views of as many flowers 
as we have time for, 4; and on the fifth page we will make drawings, using 
mechanical means if we wish, showing the geometric plans of the flower forms. 
These shall be accompanied by brief but well written text, to make well com- 
posed pages.* Next month we will finish the text and illustrations, and design 
an appropriate cover. 

Strive to have each booklet unique. Let each pupil take pride in having 
his unlike the others. Place a premium on originality, and a double premium 
upon work well done. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make studies of the flower and leaf forms, 
and from them derive florets of pleasing shape. 


The making of the booklet on Florets, mentioned last month, may proceed 
as described in the previous grade. The cover may be of slightly different 


*Such books as Elementary Brush Work Studies by Elizabeth Corbet Yeats, and 
Brush Drawing and Design by R. Smeaton Douglas, will help in reducing plant forms to 
lowest terms 

*In writing the text if you foresee that the next word in your sentence is too long or 
two short for the space left in the line, change the word. An English sentence can be recon- 


structed at almost any point! 
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character, (See plate F), requiring more skill in spacing. Page two shall be 
left blank for the present. On page three begin the text and illustrations, using 
first a few collected illustrations, and then the best of the paper forms cut last 
month. See plate F,3and4. On page five make careful drawings from leaves, 
flowers, or sprouts, which suggest good floret forms.* These may be drawn in 
pencil and tinted in water color. The making of florets derived from these 
can be the first work another month. Let each pupil work out his text and 
illustrations in his own way, insisting only that he stick to the subject and do 
his level best. In June we will finish text and illustrations and design on appro- 
priate cover. 


GRAMMAR 


Last month the pupils in these grades began to study the 
processes of weaving, stenciling, and printing, and to recognize 
adapted units, units modified to meet certain conditions. This 
month they should be led to look to nature for suggestions of new 
and pleasing forms, and fresh and harmonious schemes of color. 


SEVENTH YEAR. Make careful studies of plants, trees, or 
other natural objects, which seem likely to yield ‘suggestions for 
woven patterns. 


All natural objects having dull colors, like the horsetail, horse chestnut 
bud, and catkins of various kinds; and all objects of strongly accented shape, 
like the tulip, the various tree forms, and numerous birds and insects, will be 
found helpful. Select such forms as would seem to “square-up”’ well, and such 
as present subdued color schemes. The illustrations at G show typical material, 
well handled: 1, By Mary Houlihan, Bellows Falls, Vt. 2, By Edward Kirkland, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 3, By Berkeley Taylor, Longmeadow, Mass. 4. By G. K. B., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The first and the third of these show the subdued coloring; 
the second and fourth, forms readily adaptable to weaving. 

Other forms have been squared, to furnish further illustration of adaptable 
forms, and are shown at H; 1, The bluet flower; 2, Ebony fern; 3, Lilac flower, 
face view; 4, Apple tree; 5, Peach blossom, side view; 6, Tupelo tree; 7, Wild 
mustard flower, front view; 8, Opening lilac buds; 9, Clover leaf; 10, Bluet 


* The set of Flower Forms, published by Henry W. Poor, Boston Normal School, 
Boston, Mass., and costing but little, will be found helpful here. 
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flower, side view; 11, Tulip flower, side view; 12, Violet leaf; 13, Buttercup 
flower, side view ; 14, Violet bud, side view; 15, Fern shoot; 16, Bloodroot flower, 
front view; 17, Snow drop, side view; 18, Narcissus, side view. 

The pupils must not think of trying to interpret the whole plant. It will 
be enough to translate a single flower, leaf, or spray into the squared form. 
Figures 2, 9, 10, 13, 14, and 17, show forms akin to the forms of simple weaving, 
but not belonging strictly to that class. They are such forms as may be worked 

















out in line stitch. Next month we will work out a design in color, making use 
of the elements secured this month. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make careful studies of leaf and flower 
forms, which seem likely to yield suggestions for stenciled 
patterns. 


Almost any of the spring flowers will be serviceable. Make drawings in 
pencil or water color, similar to those shown atI. 1, By Bessie Farwell, Keene, 
N. H. 2, By Max Raithel, Westerly, R. I. 3, By Helen Baxter, Plymouth, 
Conn. 4, By Anna Schilling, Middletown, Conn. If pencil drawings are made, 
let the pupils make a note in color of the color scheme of the plant, indicating 
not only the different hues but the relative amount of each, as the scale on Plate 
K, at 1, indicates. 

From a study of these drawings, and the rhythmic units produced last 
month, work out some original units. First, in the form of rough freehand 
sketches, such as those given on Plate J, put down the form of units suggested 
by a flower, a group of leaves and buds, a spray; then select the best of these 
and refine it, redrawing with the greatest care, that the result may embody all 
the knowledge of rhythmic measures and refined curves, and reflect all the 
skill the pupil possesses. Next month we will work out a design in color, mak- 
ing use of the elements secured this month. 
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NINTH YEAR. Make careful studies of shoots, sprays, and 
flowering plants, which are notable examples of graceful curvature. 


Select such specimens as those illustrated on Plate K. 1, By Esther Lun- 
dahl, Bristol, Conn. 2, By Dorothy Leach, Plymouth, Conn. 3, By J. B. M., 
Pierce School, Newton, Mass. 4, By John J. Gately, Bellows Falls, Vt. A 
fifth illustration, and a very good one, is the Frontispiece of this number of the 
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magazine, by Carl E. Allison, Grade VIII, Middletown, Conn., a drawing in 
water color, which received a First Prize last spring. The drawings should be 
made first in pencil, and should be most thoughtfully drawn, to bring out all 
possible grace of movement and beauty of line. The pencil drawing having 
been finished, a second pencil drawing, giving the main lines and masses should 
be made and the drawing finished in water color. If there is not time for this 
second drawing, record the color scheme as truthfully as possible, by means of a 
scale such as that shown on Plate K, at r. 

From the drawings, and in the light of the illustrations collected and 
developed last month, design a few graceful decorative elements after the man- 
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ner of those shown on Plate L. These were derived from the drawings on 
Plate K, as may readily be seen. Plan to make the element bisymmetrical or 
balanced in plan, and of such mass that the heavy bounding line or contour 
will present a well proportioned and gracefully bounded mass. The result 
should strike the eye as a decorative element, not as a picture of something.* 

Next month we will utilize these elements in the making of a design for 
some useful object. 


*The best concise statement of this method of securing decorative elements from nature 
is to be found in the Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts, 1906. in a well 
i!lustrated article by Dr. James P. Haney. 


























OUTLINES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By WALTER SARGENT 


Director of Drawing and Manual Training, Boston 


MAY 


DIVISION I. First four years in school. 


Plant drawing. Have the children draw the flowers which they find in 
the vicinity of the school. Small children draw some flowers much more 
easily than others. The dandelion, purple violet, wild azalea, jonquil, crocus, 
purple trillium, and a few others, because of their marked individuality of form 
or their strong color can be more successfully represented by beginners than 
flowers whose characteristics are less noticeable. Let the flower to be drawn 
be laid on a sheet of paper of suitable size and drawn on another sheet placed 
beside this. These flower drawings should be made with colored crayons. 
The older children in this division may be expected to represent the general 
proportions of the stem and flower, the direction of the lines and the pose of 
the flower on the stem with some degree of truth. Such directions as, “Show 
how much room on the paper the picture of the flower is going to take,” ‘‘Lay 
your pencil on the paper to show in what direction the flower grows,’”’ “Show 
in what direction the flower is looking,” if given before the drawing is made, 
help towards a correct representation of the flower. 

Have the children fold a sheet of paper to make a portfolio in which to 
take home their drawings. Let each child make on the outside of his portfolio, 
a drawing of the flower which he was able to represent most successfully, or 
mount upon it his best flower drawing and print his name underneath. 

Have the children make also a sketch illustrating some outdoor game or 
occupation which they see frequently during this month. 


DIVISION II. Fifth to ninth year in school. 


Plant drawing. Have the children continue the drawing of twigs and show 
the opening of the leaf buds and the unfolding of the leaves. Choose a flower 
which the children like especially and continue the study of it through several 
lessons. 

1. Have each one bring a specimen whith has not too many leaves or 
branches, but is simple enough to be represented truthfully within the time 
allowed for the lesson. Let this be laid upon a sheet of paper, or placed in a 
vase or bottle on the pupil’s desk. Have several drawings made with brush 
and ink, showing with a few careful strokes the general shape and proportions 
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of the plant. Each sketch should be compared with the plant and the mistakes 
corrected in another drawing. 

2. Have the pupils make accurate pencil drawings of details of the plant, 
showing the exact shape of a leaf, a joint, the joining of the flower with the 
stem, and other botanical facts. 

3. Have the pupils match as nearly as possible the colors of parts of the 
plant, by making color sketches of the upper and under sides of a leaf, the stem, 
the petals and sepals. 

4. Accareful brush and ink drawing, showing the growth of the plant and 
the shapes of the parts, so the result will resemble the shadow of the plant as 
cast by the sun. 

5. A water color sketch of the plant or a drawing made first with pencil 
and colored afterwards. If time allows, make a series of studies of another 
plant in a similar way. Have the children make a portfolio in which to keep 
these drawings. 


























HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


FOR MAY WORK 


In addition to that given last month: 


The Use of Natural Forms in Design. 


Dr. James P. Haney, Year-Book, Council of Supervisors, 1906; also articles 
which appeared in the Manual Training Magazine for 1905-1906. 


A Handbook of Piant Form, Clark. 

Plant Form and Design, Midgley and Lilley. 
Theory and Practice of Design, Jackson. 
Lessons on Decorative Design, Jackson. 
Ornament and its Application, Day. 

The Bases of Design, Crane. 

Handbook of Ornament, Meyer. 


The Gate Beautiful, Stimson. 


Back numbers and current number of the International Studio,— 
always rich in reference material. 


All numbers of The School Arts Book for March, April, May and 
June. 
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THE WORKSHOP 


WATER-WHEELS 


LL country boys have wet feet and get scolded in April. The 

bright and laughing little brooks running here and there 
are simply irresistible. Boys just have to stop and play with 
them. A sort of instinct tells the boy that if he doesn’t they will 
soon run dry, and he will be grown up; and then—think of all the 
fun you miss if you don’t play with brooks when your’e little! 
I used to like best to make the brook laugh for me, personally, 
while turning a mill. Oh, those April afternoons after school in 
“Uncle Joe’s Spring Pasture!”” He had a “Sheep Pasture,” too, 
but that is another story. He was “uncle” to all the boys, in 
those days, a Santa Claus man, with the most wonderful great 
Windmill, and “look-out,” and “tallow-pot””—but I shall forget 
to tell you about the water-wheels. The “Spring Pasture’’ was 
made to play in April afternoons. A great wall of rock, so steep 
that we couldn’t climb it, and so high that no boy ever dared to 
slide down it, sheltered the spring on the north-east, and the late 
afternoon sun pouring into the hollow beneath this ledge turned 
the sod to violets earlier than elsewhere, and awoke the frogs in 
the Spring long before any peeped in the “Flag Pond.” The 
Spring was something fearsome. Uncle Joe had roofed it over 
with a rude bridge of rails because it hadn’t any bottom and 
bubbles came up from the inside of the world all the time. The 
water spread out and made a little pond into which the cows 
would wade to drink, but into which we didn’t dare to wade very 
far, because you couldn’t see how soon the bottom slanted off 
into the bottomless pit, and it might be slipprier towards the deep 
edge! Out of the far end of this Spring Pond flowed a little brook 
with steep banks. It was about a foot wide where the banks were 
highest—about a foot high, and it fanned out through the water 
cresses below just right to make a place for testing a boy’s power 
to jump. In the diminutive canyon of this baby brook we had 
a mill every April. 
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First get your box. You wanta box about ten inches wide ; and 
sixteen inches long, and eight inches deep, according to your brook. 
Take out the lower half of each end, and make a gate to fit one 
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The gate should fit tight, but not too tight to slide up and down. 
Now for the wheel. There are several good ways to make 
wheels that will work well. We used to make a wheel like figure 
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I, or when we could get the stock, a wheel like figure 2. On the 
shaft of the wheel we used to have a reel, or sometimes we used 
the shaft itself as a reel, and by fastening a string to it, we made 
the wheel haul a boat up-stream for us, bringing moss and pebbles 
to repair the masonry about the mill. To set the mill properly 
between the banks, and to make all the water run through the 
mill when the gate was raised, was a piece of engineering almost 
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too much for us. But of course we worked at it until the mill 
worked, anyhow. 

Sometimes we dammed up the brook and made an overshot 
wheel, figure 3; but that would rever do quite so much work as 
the others. We found too, that a wheel with six or eight “paddles” 
would work better than one with four. Can you tell why? 

Whenever the frogs peep now, and a robin sings on a maple 
top, with the late spring sun on his breast, if I shut my eyes a 
momert, I can hear our little mill slapping hands with the brook, 
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and see our little “gundalow” tugging up through the swaying 
cresses with its load of moss. 


HENRY T. BAILEY 


DOROTHY 


Dorothy will have a cape instead of a coat, for you know it 
is not only much simpler than a coat to make but also much 
easier to put on a baby. 

Before making the various things for Dorothy’s wardrobe 
I cut paper patterns and fit them, and then when I have a correct 
pattern I cut my material by it. 

The cape, figure 1 should be two-thirds of a circle whose 
radius a-b (that is the distance from the center to the outside or 
circumference) is ten and one half inches; the neck of the cape 
should have a radius a-c of one-inch. If your cloth should not 
be large enough for the whole cape you can cut the cape with a 
seam down the middle of the back, see dotted line in figure 1; 
but if you do this be sure that you allow one fourth inch on each 
half for the seam. Also see that the seam in the middle of the 
back runs lengthwise of the goods. Make just a narrow seam 
and after it is pressed open, overcast it (see March article) neatly 
on each side. 

The smaller cape or wide collar, figure 2 is five-sixths of a 
circle whose radius d-e is three and three-fourths inches. The 
neck of this smaller cape has a radius d-f of three-fourths 
inch. 

The capes and bonnet are bound with half inch ribbon 
of which I used four yards. You can sew the binding on 
more evenly if you crease the ribbon through the middle 
and use this crease as a guide. The ribbon binding is 
sewed first on the wrong side of the cape with the fold 
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g in the ribbon even with the edge h of the cape, see figure 
6. The cape should then be turned right side out and the 
ribbon folded over so that the edge k covers the stitches of the 
first sewing, see figure 7. 

You will find it best I think not to hem the ribbon down but 
simply to sew it on by taking a back stitch and then running a 
few stitches. Bind both capes, except at the necks, in this 
way; after this you can sew the capes together at the 
neck and put both into the same binding. Cut a piece 
of ribbon eight inches longer than you need for the binding 
so that you will have four inches left on each end with which 
to tie the cape. 

Dorothy’s cape and bonnet were made from white cashmere 
and the edges bound with blue ribbon; you can, however, use 
almost any material for the cape and bonnet. If you want them 
for summer you can use cotton goods or for winter something 
heavier. For this season eiderdown would make a very attrac- 
tive cape and bonnet as it suggests the bear cloth which is being 
used so much now for children’s coats. 

In buying material for the cape and bonnet you would better 
get two-thirds of a yard as your cloth will need to be long enough 
that the fold or seam in the middle of the back of the cape may 
be lengthwise of the goods. 

The bonnet is made in two parts,—the body, figure 3, and 
the crown, figure 5. The front edge of the body, figure 3, m-m, 
should be five and one fourth inches long, and the length of the 
back in a straight line, o-o, six inches, while through the center 
from point to point, p-p, it should measure six and five eighths 
inches. The distance from the center of the front edge, which 
is straight, to the center of the back edge, which is curved slightly 
r-s, is two and one quarter inches, while at each end the distance 
from front to back, m-o, measures two inches, 
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Sew the parts indicated by the straight lines, p-o, together 
to form the back seam, see dotted line in figure 4. Run a gather- 
ing string along the back edge of the hood, o-o, and sew this d 
edge to the crown, which is a circle one and one fourth inches : 











in diameter, figure 5. The bonnet finished looks like figure 4. 
The seams of the bonnet should be one-eighth inch, and over- 
casted. The front edge, and the bottom of the bonnet, formed 
by the curves, m-p, in figure 3, should be bound like the cape. 
Two little rosettes, each having an end about five inches long to 
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form the strings, are then sewed just above the lower corner. 
A little frill of narrow lace gathered in the front of the bonnet 
makes a dainty finish around the face. 

You can see in the picture how Dorothy looks when ready for 
her airing. 


MARY A. BERRY 


West Newton, Massachusetts 



















EDITORIAL 


E PATIENT, oh, be patient! Put your ear against 
the earth; listen there how noiselessly the germ 
o’ the seed has birth—how noiselessly and 


gently it upheaves its little way, Till it parts the 
' scarcely broken ground, and the blade stands up 
in day.” 

“Be patient! oh, be patient! The germs of 
mighty thought must have their silent under- 
growth—must underground be wrought; But as 
sure as there’s a Power that makes the grass 
appear, Our land shall be green with liberty, 
The blade-time shall be here.” 

Those are the words of Richard C. Trench, 
Archbishop of Dublin for twenty years, and they 
seem to have been written especially for teachers, 
who, about the first of April, begin to wonder 

whether the year’s work is likely to bear fruit enough in June 
for the pupils to “‘pass.”” But it comes with a deeper message 
to the thoughtful teacher. It suggests the larger question, Are 
we working with Nature, that we may share that patience and 
that vision? That Power makes for truth, for goodness and for 
beauty. Does our work? If it does, then we may rejoice with 
the sun, laugh with the brooks, smile with the landscape, and 
sing with the birds every spring, knowing that our work will 
count. 


@ The cover says this is a “Patriots Number.” It is, although 
it contains no fireworks, orations, or flags. Such symbols as 
the events of the month may demand, or at least a few of them, 
were given in the Outline for April in the March number. Patriot- 
ism ought to show itself in schools in magnifying those qualities 
and habits of mind which generate and conserve intelligent 
citizenship,—a love for the rocks and rills of our country; a 
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knowledge of those from whom we received our woods and templed 
hills; an appreciation of the character of the fathers who died 
that their sons might dwell in the sweet land of liberty. Unless 
I am entirely mistaken, all the contributed articles in this number 
help. Mr. Rice will lead us to look at our trees more closely; 


Wigwam ond Cane aD 


Cut on full lines, 
Fold on dashed lines. 















Miss Woodward makes the life of the first Americans more real; 
Mr. Hall emphasizes our Colonial and literary inheritance; Miss 
Chase shows how helpful a public servant a Library may be; and 
Miss Salsbury points out a defect and suggests an improvement 
in the work of the most popular schoolmaster of the nation at the 
present time, the Newspaper. 
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@ And all these factors in education, promoting truth and 
beauty and goodness, are related in one way or another to draw- 
ing and handicraft. We cannot ignore this relation, if we would; 
and we must not underestimate the significance of it. We 
must emphasize upon every proper occasion the value of the 
concrete in training young children. ‘That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterwards that which 
is spiritual.” 


@_ To supplement Miss Woodward’s article on Hiawatha, a 
photograph from a Sioux teepee is reproduced on page 672. This 
is from a fac-simile model, made by Dr. B. D. Hahn, of Spring- 
field Mass.* On page 673, is the flat of another wigwam by 
Mr. Frederick Whitney of Salem. This, cut from coarse cloth 
and appropriately decorated gives the central object of interest 
in the Hiawatha landscape shown on page 670. It was built 
up after the manner previously described and illustrated by Mr. 
Whitney; the glass water, real sand, stones and “trees,” together 
with the paper canoes and the wigwam, are placed upon the 
sand table, and backed by the blackboard. Skilful blackboard 
sketching produces the illusion of extensive forest, lake, mountains 
and sky. ' Hiawatha’s playmates, two of them, the frog and the 
turtle, have been admirably drawn for us by Miss Bess B. Cleave- 
land of Parkersburg, W. V., in such a manner that children can 
easily copy them for use in language papers, or in calendar decora- 
tions. To still further emphasize the out door feeling April always 
gives I have drawn the first spring flower for the initial ornament, 
and have reproduced on page 678, a drawing of a “‘cowslip” or 


*In a letter Dr. Hahn says, “That particular style of decoration was taken from a 
Sioux tee-pee (or tipi But it is individual taste. Few teepees have the girdle marked 
off with borders, but place the historical incidents at pleasure on the tent. The circle 
at the middle of the back and well up toward the top is imperative, as it contains the 
totem This form is well-nigh universal, Sioux, Cheyenne, Crow, Chickasaw all 
northern plains tribes 
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marsh marigold made by Mr. R. James Williams for the Practical 
Teacher’s Art Monthly of England. 


@ The calendar for the month, like the others in the series, is 
designed primarily to please the children. April is great weather 
for ducks! Draw the sky first, using the side of the crayon, and 
rub it down with the finger. Use charcoal for the darks. Draw 
the letters in charcoal and outline them with a sharpened crayon. 


q All the work of this and the following month might center 
in an illustrated booklet entitled Spring, similar in make-up to 
the design booklets of grades five and six. A primary booklet 
would be, of course, much simpler and cruder than an eighth 
grade booklet. The frontispiece might be a drawing in color of 
a spring flower; the chapters might have to do with the returning 
flowers, birds, insects, etc., in order, all illustrated ; and ornamental 
initials, tail-pieces, cover ornaments, etc., might be designed 
in the spirit of the time. 


@ Such correlated work is highly educational. In Whitins- 
ville, Mass., the writing of a booklet on a literary subject has been 
made even more potent, through the generosity of a friend outside 
the school. About Christmas I received a handsome illustrated 
pamphlet bound in white and gold, entitled “In The Days of 
Ichabod Crane.’”’ It was said to have been made by “Grade IX.” 


In due course of time the following letter came to account for the 
pamphlet: 


My dear Mr. Bailey :— Whitinsville, Mass. January 28, 1907. 
Mr. Melcher our Superintendent has asked me if I would reply to your letter 
asking for information in regard to the Booklet by the Ninth Grade, and with 
this request I shall be very glad to comply, inasmuch as the tone of your letter 
was so generously appreciative. 
First, as to the planning. The larger part of a whole day (Saturday) was 
spent in making a general plan of subjects, under each of which a suitable 
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outline was prepared, emphasizing the limits of every subject that it might not 
encroach upon the territory of another. 

Second, as to class preparation. The subjects were assigned once a week, 
usually two at atime giving class privilege of choosing the one which was better 
adapted to each pupil. The outlines with references to subject matter in Sketch 
Book, were written on the board, followed by a general talk and discussion 
before the class were allowed a last reading of text. Then the class were 
requested not to write a single word with their “books open.”” Papers were 
then written, corrected, copied, and sent to the printers. 

In order to correlate the drawing with the composition, it was thought 
best to allow the children to enter a competition choosing suitable subjects for 
illustration. During the drawing time the compositions were studied under 
the direction of Miss Laws. At this time the class were given opportunity to 
originate the title of the little book, and to arrange a pleasing spacing. 

The financial problem was not difficult since a gentleman interested in 
school work agreed to print fifty Booklets for fifteen dollars, thus making it 
possible for the scholars to purchase them for thirty cents each. 

Your most truly, 
Lillian E. Morse. 





@ An educational expert from Chili, after visiting the George 
Putnam school, Boston, where Mr. Henry Lincoln Clapp, is 
Master, said of it: “‘That school is alive; it has a soul!’ It would 
be difficult to frame a more comprehensive or a more complimen- 
tary compliment. ‘Where IT cometh, all things are.” Let us 
hope it will come everywhere,—a spirit manifesting itself in truth, 
in beauty and in goodness in the everyday life of the schoolroom. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


Sunnyside, Upper Chorlton Road, 
Manchester, England, 9, 2, ’o6. 
Dear Sir:— 

I am writing to ask if you can find room in your ‘“‘Correspondence”’ to give 
me any help in arranging a course of lessons in Geometry for young children, 
aged about 7-10. I should be glad of the names of any good books or maga- 
zines which would be useful. A. B. D. 


In America we are not giving much attention to Geometry 
in courses for primary children. But possibly form study and 
the elementary topics we usually group under the head of geome- 
tric drawing are more correctly classified as Geometry. The 
best book on the topic is undoubtedly Inventional Geometry, by 
Wm. George Spencer, (father of Herbert Spencer) of England. 
Both the matter and the manner of these lessons are most highly 
commendable. 


Editor School Arts Book. Trenton, N. J., February 18, 1907. 
Dear Sir:— 

The children in our Saturday Juvenile Class became so enthusiastic over 
block printing that I caught the fever and went into it myself doing almost 
as well as some of the children. But the method of preparing the block was 
too slow for me; it took too long to cut the blocks, and even spool-ends have 
their limitations. I therefore suggested to the teacher that she might get the 
same results with much freer and larger units, and with the expenditure of 
but a fraction of the time spent on the blocks by having the units cut from 
tissue paper, then pasted on cigar box covers and cut out with the bracket saw. 
The units are then glued to blocks that serve as handles. This, of course, violates 
the traditions of the ancient and honorable art, but, if I understand the matter, 
the preparation of the block is but a means to an end. Thinking this method 
of preparing the stamps might help some other teacher I submit the idea. 

Very truly, 
Frank Forrest Frederick, 
Trenton School of Industrial Arts. 


86 Edwards Street, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 27, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Bailey :— 
I want to give you a few facts that I failed to record on the book I gave 
you for examination. 
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The drawings were done under the sole direction of a regular teacher, Miss 
S. P. Clapp, of the 2nd North School, III Grade. They were entirely outside 
the regular drawing period and the special instructor was not present when 
they were executed. They are all from the same class. Miss Clapp can not 
make the simplest sort of a drawing with any confidence and never draws before 
the scholars. They seemed to me to have a remarkable quality and I wondered 
whether Miss Clapp ought not to be instructing teachers instead of primary 
pupils. The story illustrated after being “dramatized” is that of ‘Little Snow 
White,”’ (Grimm’s Fairy Tales) and the scenes were drawn from memory, the 
children selecting their own “story.’’ Other stories have been illustrated in 
the same way. Cordially yours, Solon P. Davis. 


Two of the pages of this fascinating book are reproduced 
on page 682. 


Here follows Miss Clapp’s note as to how the work was done: 


On Friday afternoons, instead of the written language exercise, the children 
were allowed to illustrate some scene from their reading lesson. In Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales and Scudder’s Folk Lore Stories there was much opportunity for 
a varied picturing of scenes. A story was chosen for each class, either one 
that they were reading, or one that had been recently read, and each child was 
asked to look through the story, choosing the scene he preferred to illustrate. 
They were very eager to come forward and describe the picture they wished to 
draw, and in response to the questions of the teacher to show on the drawing 
paper the placing of different objects in their composition. Some simple 
matters of perspective were also considered. This exercise occupied from ten 
to fifteen minutes and took the place of the oral language lesson. It was 
delightful to see their absorbed interest in the drawing. 

After the pictures were finished, some of the best were shown to the class, 
and helpful criticism passed upon others, the children being led to suggest 
what changes might be made for improvement. Color was not used in these 
lessons as that must be reserved for the regular art lesson of the week. In the 
illustration of “Little Snow White,’’ however, the children were given free use 
of the crayons, and this involved a discussion as to the tasteful use of color and 
the way in which it should be applied, the children deciding that it must be put 
on softly to make their pictures beautiful. 

The story of “Little Snow White” was divided into four parts, and was drawn 
in four separate periods. Each part of the story was read to the school by the 
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teacher, the children illustrating afterwards. They were familiar with the 
story, each class in turn having read it in the early part of the year, but during 
this second reading the attention was breathless. It was amusing to see the 
intense interest of the school as some of the children told of the scene they had 
chosen, and how they would place it on paper. Where there was action to be 
portrayed the children posed, the different lines of the figure being carefully 
noted. With great spirit they impersonated the wicked queen with her basket 
of poisoned apples on her way to the home of the good dwarfs, intent upon 
destroying little Snow White. 

One of the little girls made a pretty picture as she knelt to show how little 
Snow White would say her prayers. And we were filled with admiration when 
a youngster strode proudly across the room imagining himself to be the prince 
in the woods. 

I think the dramatic element helped the children to picture mentally, so 
that when they took the pencil or crayon they had something to give. It is 
certain that their sympathy and imagination were awakened and they worked 
intently. The results are shown in the pictures. 

S. P. Clapp. 


Nutley, N. J., February 23, 1907: 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

There is not a teacher to whom I have mentioned the School Arts Book 
and who has become a subscriber who has not later, thanked me for telling 
her of the magazine. One and all are enthusiastic in their praise of its inspira- 
tion and helpfulness. 

If reputation is the opinion held by those about us and character is real 
worth, both are beyond reproach when applied to the School Arts Book. 

Mabel J. Chase, 
Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newark, N. J. 


Wilmington, Del., 1510 W. Sixth Street, Dec. 18, 1906. 
Mr. H. T. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing herewith a drawing of a filing case that I have been using 
for several years, in connection with my drawing classes. It is so cheapand 
useful that it deserves to be better known. I made it of old (used) drawing 
sheets 10” x 20”, folded and fastened as shown. 
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By using it I am able to retain all of the students’ written work, drawing 
etc. and can refer to it instantly. I have a filing case for each class, and use 
it thus: The work of Alfred Eaton, George Early, and any other E’s may be 
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found by opening at E on the index same as a dictionary. Better made, and, 
perhaps more convenient filing cases may be bought at any book store for 
about 25 cents. 
Wishing you all the pleasures of this joyful season, 
I remain yours truly, 
A. Edward Rhode. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


How to Look at Pictures. By Robert Clermont Witt, M. A. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 194 pp. 5 I-2 x 8. 35 half-tone 
illustrations. $1.40. 


“This little book makes no attempt to be original,” says the Author; “It 
is intended for those who have no special knowledge of pictures and painting, 
but are interested in them.” The chapters present The Personal Point of View, 
Influence of Race and Country, Schools of Painting, the various kinds of paint- 
ings such as Historical Painting, The Portrait, Landscape, etc., and then such 
topics as Drawing, Color, Light and Shade, Composition, and Treatment. 
Mr. Witt is sensible, well informed, and an entertaining talker; his book is 
instructive. After reading it one feels that even if he is not yet sure as to How 
to Look at a new picture, he has at least had happy visions of old ones, and has 
picked up, in addition, a good deal of information about painting. 


Wood Carving Designs. By Muriel Moller. John Lane Co. A 
portfolio 8 x 11. $2.50. 


This portfolio contains six folded sheets 22 x 30, giving in outline thirty-one 
drawings of panels, frames, etc., with examples of furniture suitable for them; 
and eight half-tones from photographs of completed work. “Miss Moller is 
an accomplished wood-carver,’’ says Walter Crane in the Introduction, “who 
has had experience in teaching,’ and whose designs have been conceived in 
relation to the construction of objects in wood. 


Woodworking for Beginners. By C.G. Wheeler. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 550 pp. 5 X 7 1-2. Over 500 illustrations. $2.50. 


This book, “‘A Manual for Amateurs,” dedicated to the “Youthful Founders 
of Totlet Town,” is written in a style calculated to reach boys, and illustrated 
in a style which they can appreciate. After a sensible, entertaining introduc- 
tory chapter, and chapters on Tools, and Wood, Mr. Wheeler proceeds to show the 
value of making simple working drawings, and estimates, describes the Work- 
shop, and its equipment, and presents illustrated chapters on Toys, Animal 
Houses, Implements for Outdoor Sports and Athletics, and Furniture. Part 
III deals with the building of simple Cottages; Part IV, with the building of 
Boats; and Part V, with Tools and Operations, alphabetically arranged. It is 
a good book. Just the thing for boys from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Among the most inspiring illustrations are the photographs of cottages built 
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by the boys at the Farm School, Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles H. Bradley. 


Industrial Work for Public Schools. By Martha Adelaide Holton 
and Alice F. Rollins. Rand, McNally & Co. 134 pp. 
6 x 7 3-4, 80 illustrations in half-tone. 90 cents. 


This book, by enthusiastic and well informed teachers, will create enthu- 
siasm and greatly help teachers wherever it goes. It is full of pedagogical 
wisdom, pretty illustrations, quotable poetry, and clear directions for securing 
results with children. The book is well printed and serviceably bound. It 
has no superior in its realm. 


Hand Loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd. Rand, McNally 
& Co. 160 pp. 5 x 7; 54 illustrations. 90 cents. 


A New Topic in public schools passes through three phases: It comes 
first as an inspiration; some bright teacher catches a gleam of its importance 
and tests its usefulness. Next it becomes a fad; teachers everywhere blindly 
work it, knowing rightly neither why nor how. Lastly it takes its place in 
relation to other studies; modestly filling its proper place, quietly doing its own 
proper work. In its first stage it invades teachers’ journals; in its second it 
produces “‘courses;’’ in its third it creates really valuable hand books. With 
the appearance of this wholesome little volume by Miss Todd, Hand-Loom 
Weaving has emerged into its third and best estate. The book answers unequivo- 
cally the many questions teachers are sure to ask, about materials, processes, 
methods, objects to weave, books to read, etc., etc. The history of weaving 
is not forgotten, and the relation of weaving to other school topics is well 
handled. Miss Todd has rendered the teachers a distinct service. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association. 104 pp. 6 x g. Illustrated. 


This volume contains many good papers, but perhaps the most notable 
are those by Mr. W. H. Elson, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, on the 
Place of Arts in the High School Course; by Mr. Dow on Wood-block Printing, 
with nine plates of illustrations; by Forrest Emerson Mann, on Design and its 
Application, (in clay and brass) with ten plates; and the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Handicrafts, by Elizabeth Euphrosyne Langley, Chairman. This 
report gives the results of responses to a circular sent out by the Committee, 
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concerning the status of eleven different “handicrafts” in the public schools 
and the Methods of Teaching them, and presents its Conclusions in a form 
most creditable to the writer, both from the point of view of the student of the 
subject, and from that of one who enjoys good writing. Copies may be had 
from Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, Ill. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BEGINNING WOODWORK. By Clinton Sheldon Van Deusen. Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria. To be reviewed next month. 

STUDIES IN PICTURES. By John C. Van Dyke. Treats of such subjects 
as Pictures Ruined, Restored, Repaired; Copies, Forgeries, etc. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

DECORATIVE PLANT AND FLOWER STUDIES. By J. Foored. Forty 
colored plates from the original drawings; 450 studies with text. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $15.00. 

A HISTORY OF TAPESTRY. By W. G. Thompson. Illustrations in black 
and white and in color. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

COSTUME. Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical. Mrs. Aria. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

ETCHINGS OF WILLIAM STRONG, A. R.A. New volume in the Great Etchers 
series. Fifty plates, with critical essay. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

DELACROIX. MICHAEL ANGELO. INGRES. CORREGGIO. Four new 
volumes of Newnes’ Art Library. Frederick Warne & Co. Per vol., $1.25. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. Two volumes containing 150 large- 
sized half-tones from works of famous British artists. Frederick Warne 
& Co. Per vol. $1.25. 

BIRDS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW. By Neltje Blanchan. Illustrated. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF ASSTHETICS, in music, poetry, painting, and archi- 
tecture. By George Lansing Raymond. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES* 
ART AND HANDICRAFT 


American Bronzes at the Metropolitan Museum. Florence Finch Kelly. 
Craftsman (Feb.) 


*From “What's in the Magazines’’ Published by the Dial Company of Chicago 
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American Collectors, Hoodwinking of. John S. Lopez. Appleton. ° 

American Sculpture To-day. Selwyn Brinton. International Studio. 

Art Sales in New York. Samuel Swift. Broadway. 

Artists, Glimpses of Some Well-Known. C. F. Peters. Bohemian. 

Artists’ Wives, A Group of. Elise Lathrop. Broadway. 

Blake’s (William) “‘Creation of Eve.” Burlington (Feb.) 

Boston Society of Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Eva Lovett. International 
Studio. 

Burne-Jones and the Pre-Raphaelites. Cecil F. Lavell. Chautauquan. 

Carl, Kate: Artist. Roxann White. Smith. 

Carnegie Art Institute Paintings, The. Frank Fowler. Scribner. 

Cassone-Fronts in American Collections—IV. Burlington (Feb.) 

Charles, James, Paintings of. T. Martin Wood. International Studio. 

Civic Art and Civic Nuisances. Century. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, First Annual Exhibition of the. David Lloyd. Inter- 
national Studio. . 

Fantin-Latour. Elisabeth Luther Cary. Scrip. 

German Illustrator, A New. Gardner C. Teall. Bookman. 

Gobelin Factory, and Some of its Work. Lady St. John. Burlington (Feb.) 

Greek Vases in the Metropolitan Museum—Conclusion. IdaC.Thallon. Scrip. 

House, The Modern, and the Modern Picture. Burlington (Feb.) 

Japanese Artists, Fidelity of, to Nature. Mary Fenollosa. Travel. 

Japanese Stencil Plates. International Studio. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas. R. H. Titherington. Munsey. 

Leather Decoration: Eskimo and Mexican. M. C. Frederick. Craftsman 
(Feb.) 

London Leaded Steeples—II. Lawrence Weaver. Burlington (Feb.) 

Liitzelburger, Hans, and the Master. N. H. Campbell Dodgson. Burlington 
(Feb.) 

Melchers, Gari. Arthur Hoeber. International Studio. 

Miedema: Sculptor to the Dutch People. William E. Griffis. World To-day. 

Moira’s Recent Mural Decorations. A. Lys Baldry. International Studio. 

Museums, English and American, Evolution of. Alice Dinsmore. Craftsman. 

Netting: An Old Time Industry. Mertice Buck. Craftsman (Feb.) 

New York Historical Society Museum, The—V. Scrip. 

Norwegian Tapestry and Rug Weaving. Berthea von Irgends Bergh. Scrip. 

Old China Collection, A Notable. Esther G. White. House Beautiful. 

Palma, Vecchio. Claude Phillips. Burlington (Feb.) 
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Ptnnsylvania Academy Exhibit, Significance of the. Giles Edgerton. Crafts- 
man. 

Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition. David Lloyd. International Studio. 

Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition, The. Scrip. 

Porcelain, Some New, by the Royal Saxon Factory. Hans W. Singer. Inter- 
national Studio. 

Portraiture Beautiful Women in. Grace Whitworth. Success. 

Predis, Ambrogio de, A Newly Discovered Portrait by. A. Edith Hewett. 
Burlington (Feb.) 

Simson, Theodore Spicer. A. Darrall. Putnam. 

Western Artists’ Society Exhibition. Maud I.G. Oliver. International Studio. 

Wood Engraving, Romance and Tragedy of. James Creelman. Pearson. 

Young, Alexander, The Collection of —conclusion. E.G. Halton. Interna- 
tional Studio. 


ARTISTIC FEATURES 


BETTS, ANNA WHELAN Illustrations in color, ete., for ‘Charleston Gardens’’ Century 

ASHE, E. M Frontispiece in color Reader (Feb 

BLUMENSCHEIN, E. L. Illustrations in color for The Namesake.’’ McClure 

BREHM, GEORGE. Illustrations for ‘‘The Domestic Adventurers."” Woman's Home 
Companion 

BREHM, GEORGE. Illustrations in color, ete., for ‘1000 Miles in 1000 Minutes”’ Reader 

Feb 

BULL, CHARLES LIVINGSTON Illustrations in color for ‘‘The Fur Seal Fisheries.”’ 
Metropolitan 

‘ASTAIGNE, ANDRI Illustrations for ‘‘Working-Men’s Gardens in France.”’ Century 

‘ASTAIGNE, ANDRE. Illustrations in tint for ‘‘The Weavers.’ Harper 

SHARLES, JAMES. Reproductions in color, etc., of eight paintings. International Studio 

(LARK, WALTER APPLETON Frontispiece in color, “‘The Buccaneer.’’ Scribner 

‘OLE, TIMOTHY Engraving on wood of Ribera’s ‘*The Assumption of Mary Magdalene.”’ 


Century 
ENRIGHT, MAGINEL W Illustrations in color for ‘‘Myrtle Smith’s Little Brother.’’ 
Everybody's 
GOODHUE, BERTRAM G. Illustrations for his article, ‘Of Persian Gardens.’’ Century 
GREEN, ELIZABETHSHIPPEN. Illustrations for ‘The Children of the Barren.”’ Harper 
HARDING, CHARLOTTE. Illustrations for “The Return.”’ Harper. 
HERING, EMIL. Frontispiece in color, ‘‘The Chauffeur.”” Metropolitan. 


HITCHCOCK, LUCIUS W Illustrations for ‘‘The Valedictory”’ and ‘Miss Etherington.” 


Harper 

IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE Frontispiece in color, ‘‘Blanche Bates as ‘Madame 
Butterfly.’’’ Century 

IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE. Illustration for ‘‘Mother.’”” Appleton. 

JOHNSON, FRANK T. Illustrations in color, etc., for ‘‘The Curing of Peabody.” Metro- 


politan. 
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KIMBALL, ALONZO. Illustration in color for ‘‘The Fruit of the Tree.”’ Scribner 

LAWRENCE, SIR THOMAS. Reproductions in tint of fifteen portraits. Munsey 

MELCHERS, GARI. Reproductions of thirteen paintings. International Studio 

MEYLAN, PAUL J. Illustration for “‘The Disciplining of Peter."’ Scribner. 

MIELATZ, CHARLES F. W. Reproduction of etching, ‘‘The Poe Cottage at Fordham, 
New York City.’’ Century. 

MOIRA, PROFESSOR. Reproductions in color, etc., of eleven mural decorations 
International Studio. 

PEIXOTTO, ERNEST C. Illustrations for his article ‘‘Down the Seine in a Motor-Boat.’’ 
Scribner. 

PYLE, HOWARD. Frontispiece in color, ‘Pictures from Thackeray——Pendennis.’’ 
Harper. 

RUSH, OLIVE. Illustration for ‘“‘Hunger.” Scribner. 

SARKA, CHARLES. Illustrations in color for ‘On the Road to the Cup Race."" Outing 

STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER Iilustrations for ‘A Roman Hour" Harper's Bazar 

STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER. Illustrations for ‘The Love Story of a Cad."" McClure 

WHISTLER, JAMES MCNEILL. Reproduction of a hitherto unpublished lithograph 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

WOLF, HENRY, Engraving on wood of “Girl and Peonies.”’ by Irving R. Wiles, with 
comment by W. Stanton Howard. Harper. 

WOLF, HENRY. Reproductions of six examples of his wood-engravings Pearson 

YOHN, F.C., Illustrations for “‘Abijah the Brave and the Fair Emmajane.”’ Scribner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for March contains, among other good 
things, some masterly pencil drawings by Lester G. Hornby, full of light 
and life; some intricate and admirable Japanese stencil plates; and some 
bold drawings by Gerald Moira, and Gari Melchers. Selwyn Brinton 
contributes an illustrated article on American Sculpture of To-day. The 
Corcoran Exhibition, the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition, that of the 
Society of Western Artists, and of the Boston Arts and Crafts Society, are 
all reviewed, with illustrations. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL for February contains some remarkable Japanese 
stencils a century old, and many fine half-tones from the current exhibi- 
tions. The article to read and ponder is Imitation the Curse of American 
Art by Gutzon Borghun. Next in importance, especially to those who 
worship at the shrine of the past, is “Machine in Art Here to Stay.” 

PRINTING ART for March is rich in colored illustrations, and in examples 
of good lettering and spacing as found in title pages, tickets, note 
heads, etc. The Relation of Decoration to Subject-Matter in Catalogues, 
by John C. Sherman, affords hints for the teacher ambitious to secure 
more beautiful school work. 
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I WILL TRY TO MAKE | }{]S PIECE of worK MY BEST 


FEBRUARY CONTEST 


AWARDS 
First Prize, Book, Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 


Etta Chinitz, Gr. VIII, Grammar School, New Britain, Conn. A straw- 
berry basket. Three drawings in color. 


Second Prize, Pencil Sketches of Native Trees, and Badge with 
silver decoration. 


Doris Durling, VI, Hildreth School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Daniel G. Fox, VI, Phillips School, Boston, Mass. 
Oscar Gennrich, VIII, West Manitowoc, Wis. 

Hilda Laughlin, VIII, 136 Park St., Portland, Me. 
Esther P. Smith, VII, McKelvey School, Swissvale, Pa. 


Third Prize, Three Art Text sheets and the Guild Badge. 


Rosa Keiber, Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 

Margaret Lang, II, N. Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Mabel Lindguist, III, Lincoln School, Menominee, Mich. 
Earl Moss, III, 1017 Third Ave. South, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Lucas Norris, VI, Homestead, Pa. 

Frank Runels, 133 Princeton Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Grace Sewell, IX, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Amy Washington, VI, 36 Harvard St. Marlboro. 

*Helen Webber, VIII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Helen Young, VIII, Lincoln School, Wakefield, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Guild Badge. 


Cecilia Ainslee, Hatherly Sch., N. Scituate, Mass. 
Carl Anderson, Menominee, Mich. 

Nellie Anderson, Marlboro, Mass. 

Adelaid Anger, Bigelow Sch., Marlboro, Mass. 
Mildred Atkins, Warsaw, N. Y. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Harriet Balmer, Brookville, Pa. 

Harold D. Baker, 328 Union St., S. Weymouth, Mass. 
George Beckett, 434 N. Stanley St., New Britain, Conn. 
Harry Bemis, Ashland, Mass. 

Joseph Biron, Maple St., School, Rochester, N. H. 
Emlie Bolas, Easthampton, Mass. 

Mabelle G. Borden, Franklin St., S. Braintree, Mass. 
Walter Bowers, Lincoln School, Anoka, Minn. 

Frank Brady, Brookville, Pa. 

Edgar Brown, 1571 State St., Menominee, Mich. 
Walter Bulkley, Rye, N. Y. 

Frank Burgar, 322 South St., Bristol, Conn. 

Gertrude Butcher, Kennett Sq., Pa. 

Inez Calloway, 131 River St., Braintree, Mass. 
Mildred Carey, 53 School St., Augusta, Me. 

Olive Cargel, Oxford, Mass. 

Harold D. Cassell, Yarney School, 61 Thomas St., Dover N. H., 
Edwin Chapman, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Elizabeth Cherry, Dodge, Mass. 

Eaton Cook, 250 Washington St., Dover, N. H. 

Alice Crosby, Matfield, Mass. 

Alice Cullinan, Braintree, Mass. 

James Curran, 196 York St., Butler School, Portland, Me. 
Raymond Currie, Crescent Ave., S. Braintree, Mass. 
Alfred Davis, Homestead, Pa. 

Elsie Davis, Pleasant St. Annex, Marlboro, Mass. 
Nina Davis, Boswell School, Menominee, Mich. 
Mildred J. Delory, Elliot St., E. Braintree, Mass. 

Eva Dunn, Fairmount School., 457 River St., Woonsocket., R. I. 
Joseph Fernet, Boswell School, Menominee, Mich. 
Ruby Flynn, Clinton, Conn. 

Ralph Forcher, Gorric, N. H. 

Roger Foster, Oxford, Mass. 

Geo. Frazier, 306 Commercial St., E. Braintree, Mass. 
Forest Fredrick, 922 2d Ave., S., Wausau, Wis. 

Helen Fritz, Kennett Sq., Pa. 

John Gilchrist, Quarry Hill School., Westerly, R. I. 
Frank Grandin, Tidioute, Pa. 
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Milton Greenman, Menominee, Mich. 

Lydra Greenway, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Otis G. Hall, Sawyer School, 11 Pierce St., Dover, N. H. 
Joe Ahnecak, Easthampton, Mass. 

Bertha Hamilton, Kennett Sq., Pa. 

Daniel Hamilton, McKelvey School, Swissvale, Pa. 
William Healy, Haydenville, Mass. 

Edmond Hebart, Maple St. School, Rochester, N. H. 
Helen , Centre School, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Alan E. Hemenway, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Freda Hergt, 405 Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
Ruth Hill, Sayles St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Fred Hobart, Washington St., Braintree, Mass. 
Isabelle Hofsus, 104 East St., Bristol, Conn. 

Vivian Holdridge, Tidioute, Pa. 

Lars Holmes, Liberty School, Menominee, Mich. ; 
Evelyn Horton, Franklin School, Wakefield, Mass. 

Arthur S. Hubbard, N. Main St., Reading 

Vida Hull, Washington School, Hotel Northern, Wausau, Wis. 

Ruth A. Hutchins, Bristol, Vt. 

J. Morris Jackson, Kennett Sq., Pa. 

Margery Jerd, Randolph, Vt. 

Edward Johnson, Centre School, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 

Jennie L. Johnston, Thom. Gard. School, Allston, Mass. 

Lena Johnston, H. School, Marlboro, Mass. 

Rose Jonas, Hawthorne School, Laurium, Mich. 

Roy Jonas, 607 Elm St., Wausau, Wis. 

Amelia Kelly, Allston, Mass. 

Emma D. Kendall, Winchendon, Mass. ’ 
Nellie Kennedy, Dover, Mass. 

Bertha Killian, 35 E. roth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kathleen H. Kimball, Hale School, Black River Rds., Dover, N. H. 

Anna Kirchgraber, Warsaw, N. Y. 

William Kleinheinz, Elkms Park, Pa. 

E. L., River St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Anna Lacy, Homestead, Pa. 

Ladmon, Menominee, Mich. 

Camille Lamontagne, 294 Clinton St., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
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Annie Lawrence, Homestead, Pa. 

Timothy Leary, Davis School, 114 Ratcliffe St., Fall River, Mass. 
William Lees, 25 Congress St., Lowell, Mass. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Elmira, N. Y. 

Edward F. Loomis, Haydenville, Mass. 

Elsie May Lourande, Reading, Mass. 

Ross MacGregor, Hawkins School, Swissvale, Pa. 
Joseph Mainiero, Rye, N. Y. 

Agnes F. Malley, Haydenville, Mass. 

Foster Mansell, 112 Sewall St., Augusta, Me. 

Blanche Matek, W. Manitowoc, Wis. 

Marguerite McBride, Tod Block, Great Falls, Mont. 
Mildred McCarthy, Bigelow School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Mary Meltzner, 159 Harriet St., Elmira, N. Y. 

H. Etta Montgomery, High School, Kennett Sq., Pa. 
Annie Moore, Easthampton, Mass. 

Henry E. Moore, 46 Federal St., Reading, Mass. 
Josephine F. Morrison, Thomas Gardner School. Allston, Mass. 
Katharyn Nason, N. Billerica, Mass. 

Marie Nieffer, Wyncote, Pa. 

Lena B. Norman, 554 Front St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Lestena D. Noyes, Wakefield, Mass., F. P. Hurd School. 
Winnie Olver, 1671 Hecla St., Calumet, Mich. 

Rudolph Passhl, 125 oth Ave., Wausau, Wis. 

Lilian Penton, Thomas Gardner School, Allston, Mass. 
Annie Peterson, 3918 So. 6th St., Calumet, Mich. 

Cecil Pineo, Hale School, R. F. D., Route 1, Dover, N. H. 
Clarence Prior, Sanger School, Dover, Mass. 

Walter Rhodes, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
Vera A. Rich, Oxford, Mass. 

Phoebe Richardson, Jenkins School, Scituate, Mass. 
Harry Ricks, 159 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 

Louise Risher, Homestead, Pa. 

George D. Robertson, Lowell, Mass. 

Fay Robinson, School 8, N. Wilbraham, Mass. 

S. E. S., New Britain, Conn. 

Joseph Savage, E. Bristol School, care of Miss Hagarty, Bristol, Conn. 
David Schallenberger, Denson School, Swissvale, Pa. 
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Lillian Segeal, Glendale School, N. Wilbraham, Mass. 
Hazel T. Semons, Manchester, Mass. 

Henry Sillquist, Longfellow School, Great Falls, Mont. 
Margaret Sivertson, Laurium, Mich. 

Edward Sprogstad, Box 47, Laurium, Mich. 

Charles Albert Slocum, Hildreth School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Marion Smead, Boswell School, Menominee, Mich. 
Calrow E. Stanley, 23 Wilson St., Lowell, Mass. 

Ola Stockwell, Randolph, Vt. 

Juliette St. Onge, 663 Bernon St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Esther Swanson, Lincoln School, Great Falls, Mont. 
Robert Swanson, Marinette Ave. School, Menominee, Mich. 
*Marion Thomas, Lincoln School, Wakefield, Mass. 
Elmer Thyng, 90 State St., Augusta, Me. 

Anna Urbanik, 30 Elbow St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Harold W. Vavghan, Belmont, Mass. 

Harold Vriel, Easthampton, Mass. 

Dean Waldron, Hamilton School, Wakefield, Mass. 
George Weinsman, Phillips School, 42 Grove St., Boston, Mass. 
Myra Weilting, 313 6th St., Wausau, Wis. 

Doris Wilder, 184 State St., Augusta, Me. 

Richard Wilson, 178 Washington St., Braintree, Mass. 
Harold Wood, Hopkinton, Mass. 

David Z. Yeatman, Kennett Sq., Pa. 


Honorable Mention 


Lafayette Ahern, Westerly Alonzo Laylord, Clinton 
Mamie Allen, Hopkinton John Leahy, Wilbraham 
Ameda William Lindblad, Ashland 
Arthur Anderson, Menominee Liba Litchfield, N. Scituate 
Lawrence H. Bailey, N. Scituate Preston A. Lord, Hopkinton 
- Baker, Phillips School, Boston Malcom Macmillan, Hopkinton 
Hazel Betterly, Winchendon Anna Mally, W. Manitowoc 
Samuel Berkourtz,Phillips Sch. Boston Crocker Mann, Dover 
Karl Birnbraner, Ashbourne Edith Marden, Augusta 
Clarence Bond, Dodge Ethel Martin, Homestead 
*A winner of honors in a previous contest 
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Esther Bond, Dover 

Mildred Bouvian, Wausau 
Mary E. Boyce, Randolph 
Joseph Bray, Westerly 
Dorothy Brown, Braintree 
Etheline H. Brown, Wakefield 
Vivian A. Brown, Reading 
Maud Bruce, Wausau 

Phillip Bullock, Southbridge 
Howard Calkins, Wilbraham 
R. Cann, Wakefield 

Edna Chellis, Wausau 

Rosella Chickering, Hopkinton 
Francis M. Clark, Oxford 
Sylvia Cobb, Matfield 

Mike Corbin, Rankin 

Jerauld Cornforth, Great Falls 
Martin: Coyne, Portland 
Mildred Danyow, Randolph 
Florida Davis, Woonsocket 

B. W. Dezotell, Marlboro 
Mary Donahue, Marlboro 
Ernest Dower, Westerly 
Mabel Duelos, Fall River 
Lorna Fenton, Easthampton 
Margaret Flannigan, Wilbraham 
Geo. Fritz, Kennett Sq. 

Earle W. Frazier, Bristol 
Theophile Gaudreau, Oxford 
Arthur Gemnenden, Menominee 
Marion Gleason, Wakefield 
Muriel Goehring, Swissvale 
Anna Gour, Marlboro 

Hattie Grabare, Wausau 

John Greene, Bristol 
Alphonse Grenache, Marlboro 
Olive Haft, Wausau 


Thomas McDonald, Southbridge 
William McDonald, Augusta 
*Matilda McLean, Scituate 
Sidney H. McMahon, Lowell 
Ona Menaigre, Woonsocket 
Joseph Miehiero, Rye 

Anna Mille, Rankin 

Israel Miller, Phillips Sch., Boston 
Joseph Mitchell, Marlboro 

Alice Moore, Easthampton 
Alexander Mordell, Phillips Sch., Boston 
Carl Nelson, Menominee 

Vincent Nettleton, Clinton 

Lilly Nielson, Waverly 

Helen Nowell, Reading 

Everett Nutterig, Augusta 

James O’Brien, Woonsocket 
*Carrie Phillyis, Dodge 
Raymond Perry, Keene 

James Reardon, Braintre 

Bertha Roberts, Elmira 

Percy C. Rogers, Charlto1 
Marion F. Roy, Clinton 

Geo. Rouse, Homestead 

Annie Russell, Keene 

Mabel Ryan, Charlton Dep 
*Archibald Saunders, Westerly 
Eva Sasseville, Marlboro 

Frank W. Schade, New Britain 
Edward Schroeder, W. Manitowoc 
Pauline Scollard, E. Braintree 
Kitty Sharman, Chicopee 

Ardys Shaw, Rochester 

Alonzo Simmons, Marlboro 
Everil Simmons, Westerly 
*Bertha Sinclair, Charlton Depot 
Jennie E. Smethrust, Lowell 


*A winner of honors in a previous contest. 
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Carl Hagland, Hopkinton 
Geo. W. Hall, Dover 

Vera Hall, Easthampton 
Anna Hamberger, Elmira 
Annie E. Hankin, Kennett Sq. 
Charles Hare, Monominee 
Oriella Harpee, Marlboro 
Thomas Hayes, Rankin 
Roger Haywood, Keene, 

Ray Hebert, Menominee 
Napoleon L. Heuereux, Fall River 
Bertha Hicks, Marlboro 
Frances Holahan, Rye 

Frank P. Holman, Lowell 
Harold Homrig, Wausau 
Myrtle Howe, E. Braintree 
Newton Hurlburt, Bristol 
Loretta Janson, Woonsocket 
Jennie Jerd, Randolph 
Lawrence Jepson, W. Bridgewater 
Malvern Johnson, Brookville 
George Johnson, New Britain 
Albert Johnson, E. Braintree 
Laura Jones, Homestead 
Clara Kelley, Edgewood 
Helen Kibbie, Hampden 
Wilfred J. King, Dover 

Lucile Knudson, Dover 
Lester Komers, Wausau 

Pearl Kroll, Marlboro 

Leo Lanone, Lowell 

Flora Larochelle, Rochester 
Etta May Latbell, Winchendon 


*A winner of honors in a previous contest. 


Martha Smiley, S. Braintree 
Arthur Smith, Wakefield 

Earl Smith, Brookville 

Norman Spoor, Swissvale 
Edward Stackhouse, E. Braintree 
Dewey Stanley, Oxford 

*Hazel Stanbridge 

Anna Stenberg, Oxford 

Adriance St. Germaine, Oxford 
*Herman C. Stender, Easthampton 
*Mabel Stiner, Kennett Sq. 
Louise M. Stock, New Britain 
*Earl C. Taylor, Kennett Sq. 
John Telko, Great Falls 

Aubigne Thames, Portland 
Bessie Thayer, Marlboro 

Walter Therriault, Menominee 
Ella Thorpe, Easthampton ’ 
Arline Trowbridge, Marlboro 
Alpherie Vanasse, Woonsocket 
Howard Vinton, E. Wilbraham 
Emily Volker, Woonsocket 

Sara Voorhees, Kennett Sq. 
Louise Walker, Marlboro 

John Wall, Bristol 

Frank Way, Keene 

Fred Webb, Scituate 

Scott Weeden, Dover 

Russell B. White, Edge Hill 
Nelson B. Young, Reading 
Josephine Zarkopski, Dover 
*Margaret C. Zoudlick, Easthampton 
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SPECIAL PRIZES 


The Badge 


Frank, Homestead, Pa., care of Miss Agnes E. Lawton. 

Leroy Bond, Dodge, Mass. 

B. W. Dezotell, High School, Marlboro, Mass. 

James Boudreau, High School, Marlboro, Mass. 

“Little Polish Girl,” Grade II, Chicopee, Mass., care of Mr. J. Winthrop 
Andrews. 

Ruth A. Park, S. Chelmsford, Mass. 

Cora Whitman, High School, Marlboro, Mass. 


Blackboard Drawing, Whitney. 
Pupils of Grade 2, Washington School Marlboro, Mass. 


The largest number of drawings ever submitted, made it necessary to 
award many prizes. The work averaged better than that submitted last month, 
but it was none too good. 


[2 ALL the drawings came FLAT. Thanks to everybody. 


Please remember the new regulation: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in the School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘05 ‘06 07 06 ve ‘07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing, he sends 
in he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will still write 2 and the date on his later 
drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 
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(== Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


{= The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of talent, 
examples of handicraft, etc. 


("Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


| If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


(A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 


are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis 
Press. 
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SCHOOL ARTS SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Every one of the schools mentioned here has circulars of information 
ready for mailing. Address the secretary or director of the school. 


SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


July 22, 1907, to Angust 23, 1907. Seven courses in Domestic Art and 
Science. Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equipment Unsurpassed. 
Experienced Teachers. Circular of information giving details sent on request. 
Address Supt. L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Term, June 17 to August 24, Ten Weeks. Drawing and Paint- 
ing from life and from landscape. Modeling, Wood Carving, China Painting. 
A thorough course for professional students and teachers. The School is in 
Eden Park on high ground overlooking the city, and adjoins the Art Museum, 
with large collections of paintings, sculpture, etc. For information address 
J. H. Gest, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session—July 9 to August 17. Courses are offered in 25 depart- 
ments of the University. The Department of Manual Training offers the fol- 
lowing courses:—Manual Training for the Primary Grades. Elementary 
Wood-working. Advanced Wood-working. Materials and Methods of Wood 
Construction. Metal and Enamel-work and Jewelry. School Pottery. 

Announcement of the Summer Session may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of Columbia University. 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
New Orleans, 1907. 


Instruction will be given by Professor William Woodward, (graduate 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, pupil of Boulanger), with such assistance as 
may be needed. Two courses of instruction are offered. That designed 
to meet the needs of teachers will be commenced July 1st, and extend over six 
weeks. 

TEACHERS’ COURSE. The studies for the first year of the regular 
course, will be: water color drawing from plants and flowers, arranging good 
composition; form study in line from vases, casts, etc.; memory drawing; pose 
drawing; construction in freehand work drawings; perspective in freehand 
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sketching; from objects, buildings, etc. Frequent blackboard practice for 
teachers. Examinations will be held. Satisfactory grade will be accorded 
recognition by the college authorities. 

, ‘ELECTIVE. An elective course is also offered for instruction in such 
special studies as may be desired, including drawing from nature, fruit, etc.; 
in oil and water colors. The new solid oil colors will be introduced into the 
Sketching Class, in the Old French and Spanish Quarter. Wednesday is 
reserved for sketching excursions. Children’s classes will be formed. Work 
will begin June 17th. 

The studios are situated on the cool side of the building, affording’ proper 
north light, and have large casement windows opening wide on gardens and 
lawn, shaded by full grown live oaks. Prof. Woodward will also conduct work 
from the nude figure in his studio. Circular of Information Supplementing 
the Announcement in the Annual School Prospectus. 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL 


Corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, under the direction of the 
State Board of Education. There are five Elective Courses, each requiring 
four years. First course—Drawing, Painting and Composition. Second course 

Modeling and Design in the Round. Third course—Constructive Arts and 
Design. Fourth course—Decorative and Applied Design. Fifth~ course 
Teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools and Methods of Supervision. The 
school is in session from the first of October to the middle of June. For circulars 
apply to George H. Bartlett, Principal. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Summer Session begins June 17 and closes August 16, 1907. Courses 
are offered in Engineering, Science and Liberal Arts. Special attention is 
given to Manual Training, Physical Training, and Household Science. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
551 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Summer Courses of three and six weeks, each commencing July 2d, devoted 
exclusively to the following special subjects, all of which are designed especially 
for Public School work: Pottery, Clay Modeling, Hammered or Beaten 
Metal, Sheet Metal and Venetian Iron, Industrial Work, Tooled Leather, Knife, 
Bench and Lathe work in Wood, Cookery, History of Foods, Dietetics, House- 
hold Economy, Cardboard and Canvas Sewing, Plain Hand Sewing, Principles 
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of Embroidery, Pencil and Charcoal, Perspective, Light and Shade, Nature 
Studies, Color and Brush work, Blackboard Sketching, Composition and Design, 
School Gymnastics, Games and Light Apparatus Work, Pen and Blackboard 
Work on Vertical, Semi-Vertical and Slant Writing, Chorus Conducting, Theory 
and History of Music, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Melody Writing, Theory 
Methods and Practice of Teaching. The School is located in one of the most 
delightful cities in the country for Summer School work. Louis A. Thomas, 


Secretary. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


16th Summer Session, July 4th to August 14th, 1907. Numerous courses 
in the Departments of Education, Psychology, English, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, the Natural Sciences, History and Political Science. Special atten- 
tion is called to opportunities in Drawing and Design in charge of Mr. Charles 
Wellington Furlong. Full course in Manual Training and Shop Work. For 
announcement, address the Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE ARTS STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


The City Summer School will consist of classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Composition, and Commercial Design under Mr. Thomas Fogarty 
and Mr. Walter Walz Fawcett. Classes in the American Fine Arts Building 
215 West 57th Street, from June 3rd to September 21st. Out of door classes 
in Landscape painting at Woodstock, Ulster County, New York, with Mr. 
Birge Harrison as instructor. Term from June 1st to October 1st. Circulars 
on application. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria, Illinois. July 1 to August 3, 1907. 

Summer School of Manual Training and Domestic Economy. Eleven 
full-credit courses :—(1) Organization of Manual Training, Charles A. Bennett; 
(2) Manual Training for Elementary Schools, Cheshire L. Boone; (3) Wood- 
working and Mechanical Drawing, Fred D. Crawshaw; (4) Metal-working, 
William F. Raymond; (5) Textiles and Plain Sewing, Mrs. Elida E. Winchip; 
(6) Dressmaking, Mrs. Elida E. Winchip; (7) Machine Drawing, Frederick H. 
Evans; (8) Furniture Construction and Pattern-making, Fred D. Crawshaw; 
(9) Machine Shop Practice, William F. Raymond; (10) Design, Leather Tool- 
ing, Stenciling and Block Printing, Adelaide Mickel; (11) School Pottery, Ches- 
hire L. Boone. Send for circular. 
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THE HANDICRAFT GUILD SCHOOL OF DESIGN APPLIED TO CRAFTS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Third Annual Summer Session June 19 to July 20, 1907. Design—Ernest 
A. Batchelder—Director, Author of “Principles of Design.”” Metal Work and 
Jewelry, James H. Winn. Pottery, Florence D. Willets, Olive Newcomb, 
Assistant. Leather, Nelbert Murphy. Book-binding, Edith Griffith, Winifred 
Cole. Woodwork and Wood-carving, J. Ellsworth Painter. Watercolor, 
M. Emma Roberts. Wood-block printing, Berta Nabersberg. For informa- 
tion address, Florence Wales, Secretary. Handicraft Guild. 926 2nd Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART. (Chase School) 
2237-2239 Broadway. Entrance on 8oth street, New York City. 


Summer Classes in the City, May 15th to September 8th. Instructors, 
Ernest Lawson, Frank Alvah Parsons and Grace D.Lynn. Classes for men and 
women in Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, Out of door Sketching 
from the model and landscape in color. Theory of design, Normal instruction 
and classes in Metal Work. Tuition from eight to twelve dollars and a half per 
month. Summer Class in Europe leaving New York June 15 and June 29, 
returning early in September. Instructors, Robert Henri and Douglas John 
Connah. The class will visit Antwerp, Brussells, The Hague, Haarlem, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii and 
Naples. The time will be devoted to studying the work in the principal galleries 
in Holland, Belgium, France and Italy, and sketching from the model and 
landscape while in Holland. Inclusive rates, $450.00 to $500.00. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(1) Elements of Drawing and Painting in Representation. Mr. Martin 
Mower, Instructor in Fine Arts. 

(2) History and Development of Ancient Art. Dr. George H. Chase, 
Assistant Professor of Classical Archaeology. 

(3) History and Principles of the Fine Arts of the Middle Ages. Mr. F.G. 
Fitzpatrick, Austin Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts. 

(4) History of European Architecture to about 1ooo A. D.; and History 
of European Architecture from about 1000 A. D. to the close of the Renaissance, 
Professor Herbert Langford Warren, Professor of Architecture. For particulars, 
and for Announcement of other courses, address the chairman of the 
Summer School, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, Philip 
Hale, W. M. Paxton. Modeling, B. L. Pratt. Anatomy, Philip Hale. Per- 
spective A. K. Cross. Department of Design: C. Howard Walker, Director. 
Instructors: Miss Katharine B. Child, Miss Lucy MacInnis. Metal Work, 
George W. Hunt. Paige and Cummings Traveling Scholarships. Helen Ham- 
blen, Gardner, Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded 
in each department; 32d year begins September 30. No summer classes. For 
circulars and terms, address the Manager, Miss Alice F. Brooks. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER ON THE MAINE COAST 
At Boothbay Harbor and Monhegan Island. 


The third year of the Commonwealth School of Art and Industry will open 
July 8th and continue its summer session until August roth. First three weeks 
at Boothbay Harbor, last three at Monhegan. Mr. A. G. Randall will teach a 
class for the ninth consecutive season in sketching from nature and the principles 
of art supervision for drawing and grade teachers. Machanical drawing and 
applied design will also be taught. Mr. V. Hennewan will come to this country 
from Bruges, Belgium to teach in this school. The class plan many excur- 
sions and social features, combining in an ideal way rest, recreation and study. 
The last three weeks teachers and pupils all paint and spend their time together, 
enjoying life at its best on Monhegan “Wild island of the sea.” Write for 
circulars giving full information to A. G. Randall, Director of Manual Arts. 
Providence, R. I., (formerly at Fitchburg, Mass.) 


THE SIXTH SEASON OF MR. H. R. POORE’S CLASS AT LYME, CONN., 


will open on July 1st. Twenty years’ teaching experience in private 
classes, as director of the Art School at Chautauqua and at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, author of Pictorial Composition and Figure 
Composition. 


Students do not work from Nature as a class but are advised rather to 
associate themselves in groups of two or three. The country is so prolific in 
picturesque material that motives may be had in many directions from a central 
point. Students receive three visits out of doors and on Saturdays the work 
passes studio criticism. During the Season, at its option, the class will work 
from the living model and subjects will be arranged, including both horses and 
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cattle. During the season Mr. Poore will give several talks on Composition, 
when the principles of art will be discussed, the work of the class receiving 
special directions along the lines of construction and aesthetic import. During 
inclement weather work will be done in doors and technical processes discussed. 
On application information concerning boarding accommodations, prices, 
location, etc., will be supplied. Mr. Poore may be addressed either in care of 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, or Lyme, Conn. 
Tuition, $15.00 per month. 


OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL 

Ogunquit, Maine. 

Landscape Drawing and Painting, Composition, the Figure and Marines. 
Special emphasis upon pencil handling with reference to public school work. 
Instructor, Charles Herbert Woodbury. Six weeks, beginning July 3. 
Special courses for Teachers and Supervisors. For information address Miss 
Susan M. Ketcham, roro Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


COGGESHALL CAMP AND STUDIO 
At Lanesville, Cape Ann, Mass. Open until September 15th. 


Offers a course of instruction in drawing and painting from nature under 
an experienced teacher who has studied and painted in many lands. Beginners 
and those who have made some progress in out-of-door sketching will find 
here an unusual opportunity to work directly from Nature in oil, watercolor, 
charcoal or pencil by new and simplified methods. The Camp buildings and 
studio were designed and built two years ago especially for this work and are 
situated beside the sea on a beautiful spot on the Cape Ann shore. This art 
students’ camp is unique in that it provides comfortable room, good board and 
best of practical instruction with pleasantest vacation surroundings and can 
accommodate a few who do not care to work in the classes, thus enabling students 
to bring friends as room-mates who would enjoy the out-of-door life. An illus- 
trated booklet on application. John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon Street, Lowell, 
Mass. After June r5th at Lanesville. 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June Landscape Class. Monfield Farms, Va. 


Richard Norris Brooke, Vice Principal of the Corcoran School of Art, 
Instructor. Terms: Board, $25.00 per month, Tuition, $10.00 per month. 
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The spot is retired, fare excellent, and material to paint from varied and abun- 
dant. The object is by rapid studies for one month to accustom the student 
to seize promptly the color value and relations and the pictorial elements 
essential to landscape work. Address, Richard N. Brooke, 1714, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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THE BRADLEY 


REDUCED COLOR BOX 


This assortment is offered to meet the demands of the most 





progressive teachers. It supplies a carefully adjusted and perfectly 
related scale of the six spectrum colors reduced in value toa sufficient 
degree below the Standard scale to give a pronounced neutral effect 
while still retaining the exact tone quality of each color. Especially 
adapted for the coloring of designs in sloyd, or general work design 
in the upper grades. Eight pans: the six reduced colors, black and 
white. Price, 40 cts. a box. 





THE “FULL TONE” BOX 


Representing the Standard colors in their /ul/est intensity, keyed to 
correspond to each adjacent color as to value. Price, per box, 40 cts. 








Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water 
color work in general and Bradley’s Water Colors in particular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.,_ Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers 











